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Tue New Idea which Miss Victoria C. Woodhull brought to the 
aid of the Woman’s Suffrage movement, by petitioning Congress to 
passa declaratory act affirming the right of women to vote every- 
where under the Fourteenth Amendment, has been crushed by a ma- 
jority report from the J udiciary Committee of the House, presented and, 
we presume, drawn by the heartless Bingham, of Ohio. The report 
says that the privileges and immunities of citizens referred to in the 
amendment are the privileges and immunities embraced in the original 
text of the Constitution, Article 4, Section 2, and that the franchise is 
not among the number-the giving or withholding of this resting 
still, as it has always rested, with the individual States. According to 
this cold view, therefore, women must look for the suffrage to the ac- 
tion of the people of each State. The question will probably now sug- 
gest itself to many, how long are our constitutions and laws to be inter- 
preted by man-made, cast-iron rules of construction, in which no play 
whatever is allowed to the warm impulses, the passionate longings, the 
delicate fancies, the flashing intuitions, which the Feminine Half of 
Humanity alone can supply? Has it not occurred to Mr. Bingham, we 
wonder, that the well-known rule—“ They builded better than they 
knew ”—applies to Article 4, Seetion 2? The Cause has, however, 
made solid gains at Washington by having got a debate and an adverse 
yote on the proposal to establish female suffrage in the District, and by 
getting this adverse report from the Judiciary Committee. What the 
friends of the movement desire above all things is noise, whether the 
result be victory or defeat—feeling very much like the Irishman who, 
when his lawyer returned him the fee, telling him he had no chance, 
and that there was no use in his appearing, cried: “ Keep it, anyhow, 
an’ make the coort ring!” 





There has been during the last ten days, in New York, a theatrical 
sensation of the first order, and, owing to the close relations which exist 
between the actors and the New York correspondents of the country 
newspapers, it has been tolerably well spread over the whole country. 
Mr. George Holland, a well-known actor of excellent character, died at 
anadvanced age. His friends applied to Mr. Sabine, a young Episco- 
pal minister of the Evangelical school, whose church Mr. Holiand at- 
tended, to perform the funeral services in the church. The application 
caught Mr. Sabine shortly after he had been denouncing the theatre 
from the pulpit, and he declined to officiate except at Mr. Holland’s 
house, and sent the family to Dr. Houghton, another Episcopal minis- 
ter in the neighborhood, who cheerfully complied, not feeling himself 
authorized to make any difference in his treatment of the remains of an 
honest actor and those of a knavish lawyer or broker. Mr. Sabine’s 
performance was simply weak and uncharitable, and has no warrant in 
Scripture, rubric, canons, or articles, and was, therefore, in no way in- 
dicative of anything but the confusion of Mr. Sabine’s mind. Never- 
theless, there arose a prodigious storm in the theatrical world. Mr. 
Sabine rose, with the help of the newspapers, in: the course of a very 
few days, into a well-developed monster of fanaticism and intolerance, 
while Dr. Houghton, who is a very modest and unassuming man, and 
hates notoriety, found himself dragged before the curtain as the cham- 
pion of actors’ rights and free funerals. The reporters interviewed 
Sabine so as to get from the wretch’s own lips the confession of his 
cruelty and baseness; they also interviewed Houghton so as to get his 
own account of the workings of his truly Christian and catholic spirit ; 
and swarms of “friends of the theatre” called to thank him. The ex- 
citement, however, also took a useful turn, for all the actors got up a 
grand Holland testimonial, which has realized $6,000 for Mr. Holland’s 
family ; but some of the country papers, hearing so much of Dr. Hough- 
ton, gave out that the money went to endow his church, and some of 








the actors proposed to build him a fancy gate to the churchyard, or, if 
he liked it better, an ornamental poreh to the. church. It would be 
hard to say whether he or Mr. Sabine has suffered more from the whole 
affair, but we suspect the former. The dastardly attempt of the theo- 
logians to deprive actors of Christian burial has, however, been met and 
defeated. Sabine—the bigoted and desperate inquisitor—has been 
crushed, and the claims of the theatre to a prominent place among the 
means of moral culture fully vindicated. We wish, however, that side 
by side with the discussion of Sabine’s base conduct, the papers had not 
contained a correspondence between Mr. George Vandenhoff, a well- 
known actor, and a person claiming to be his illegitimate son, in which 
Mr. Vandenhoff repudiates the paternity on the ground of the exceed- 
ing badness of the mother's character. The foes of the stage are apt 
to receive very powerful aid sometimes from behind the scenes. 





The “ Established Church” in this State, to whose pretensions, as 
we have more than once said, there is absolutely no limit, has had a 
bill introduced into the Legislature intended to cripple the operations 
of the Children’s Aid Society, and similar organizations, in a very in- 
genious way. The Children’s Aid Society, besides providing schools 
and lodging-houses in the city for orphans, deserted children, and 
children earning their living in the streets, sends every year a large 
number of those who are willing to go, tothe West,where they find homes 
with the farmers, and where the great majority subsequently enter on a 
useful and prosperous career, It may be said, indeed, to be the only 
charity we have which goes to the roots of our city vice and crime ; 
for it is from the ranks of these neglected street children that nearly all 
the criminals come. The bill now before the Legislature is the second 
of the kind which has been introduced, a similar one having passed 
last winter, but failed to receive the Governor's signature, and it binds 
the societies to keep a register containing, among other particulars, 
“the religious belief” of each child picked up, and forbids interfer- 
ence with such religious belief—which, if it could be shown that the 
parents belonged to the Catholic Church, would, of course, put an end 
to all religious teaching—and provides that no child shall be sent 
beyond the State without the consent of the parents, guardians, or 
nearest male relatives, and that the persons receiving them shall give 
bonds not to “interfere with their religious belief,” etc. The opponents 
of the bill are denouncing it as an attempt to “make religion heredi- 
tary,” which does not seem to us a very strong point to make against 
it, as religion really is hereditary in youth with nearly everybody. 
The main objection to it is that it puts it in the power of priests 
and politicians in this city so to impede the operations of our 
most useful charities as to render them practically useless. Its suc- 
cess, too, would strengthen the confidence of the church in its own 
strength, and prepare the way for fresh exactions. We should not be at 
all surprised to see a large grant of State money made to the Catholic 
clergy before long to enable them to take charge of all juvenile va- 
grants, and orphans, and deserted children, on the presumption that 
they belonged to the Catholic Church as the church of the majority. 





The Senate spent considerable time during the week in repealing 
the income tax by a vote of 26 to 25, and was immediately informed 
by the House that it had exceeded its prerogative in originating a 
revenue bill. Senators Fenton and Conkling had some preliminary 
sparring over the New York Custom-house, but the grand encounter is 
yet to come off. The House passed on Friday the Indian Appropria- 
tion Bill, having tediously discussed the old question, whether Indian 
treaties approved by the Senate bind the House to make the appropria- 
tions called for by them. If they do not, one might ask what the 
Senate’s approval is worth ; and the question arises in the case of foreign 
treaties as well. General Butler leading off, the House on Friday, by a 
very large majority, extended a welcome to the Fenian exiles just landed, 
and directed the President to transmit the resolution to them. He will 
find Collector Murphy a willing medium, though not to be compared 
for enterprise with Tammany. 
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The question of abolishing the income tax is in a curious position. 
General Pleasanton, the Revenue Commissioner, says the tax will not 
yield more than seven million dollars, and that it will cost that to col- 
lect it. Mr. Boutwell says, on the other hand, that it will yield four- 
teen millions, and will cost far less than General Pleasanton says to 
collect it. So Mr. Boutwell advises that it be kept up, and General 
Pleasanton that it be abolished. A difference of opinion of this 
amount between two such officials, on such a point, suggests some 
curious reflections as to the management of our finances. It is not 
wonderful that under the presence of these distracting counsels only a 
majority of one could be secured for the abolition in the Senate, in spite 
of the vigorous bombardment of the press. When the bill reached 
the House, it was thrown out on the singular ground that the Senate 
could not originate a revenue bill; and the Committee of the House is 
now going to bring in one of its own of a similar purport. What will 
be the end of the matter it is as yet difficult to foresee. Some people 
are flattering themselves that they have at last got a tax which pinches 
only a few, and these few belonging to the wealthier class, so they 
hate to give it up; and Mr. Boutwell is absorbed in the work of paying 
off the debt, and thinks all reduction of taxation injudicious. Mr, 
Evarts and Judge Miller, of~Philadelphia, have given an opinion 
against the constitutionality of the tax. 





Some of the recent accessions to the United States Senate have not 
been of a sort to be very welcome to the better portion of that body. 
The character of the Senate cannot be said, indeed, to be as venerable 
as it was before the carpet-bag invasion, and the presence of General 
Frank P. Blair does not, therefore, present so striking a contrast as it 
might have done in other days. Except for appearances, the country 
can as well afford to have him there as at large in Missouri, but happily 
it is not bound to accept Governor Gratz Brown's “ distinguished tes- 
timony that for perfect purity of character he has not an equal in the 
United States.” If this were anything else but after-dinner and after- 
election buncombe, Republicanism might safely be pronounced a failure, 
General Logan, who is also (but more immediately) promoted from the 
other House, is perhaps not of the ideal senatorial stamp either, but is cer- 
tainly far superior in every way to the author of the Broadhead letter, 
His last utterances on the civil service reform leave us a little doubtful 
whether he will reinforce Mr. Morton or will withhold his opposition 
to that “aristocratic” measure. The original Senator Saulsbury, of 
Delaware, is to be succeeded by an older brother, whose views on the 
subject of temperance, it is to be hoped, will not be inherited with the 
place, as might be feared. The new Senator, we believe, is considered 
by his constituents well out of the way; and Dr. Gove Saulsbury, the 
third brother and present Governor, if he could feel the popular pulse, 
would probably find that the approaching end of his second and (under 
the Constitution) last term of office, with no vacant place to fall into, 
is cause of sincere rejoicing to his fellow-citizens. Most conspicuous of 
all in the Senate, precisely because he has failed to get there, is Mr. 
Sidney Clarke, of Kansas, whose services being also dispensed with in 
the House, we are now at liberty to congratulate the country on his 
retirement from Congressional life, and to say for him that he has, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, done at least as much as 
any other man to persecute the Indians and oppose the most enlight- 
ened efforts to preserve peace and promote civilization along the 
border. 





The working-men of this State have sent delegates to a “ Working- 
men’s Assembly’ which has been sitting in Albany during the past 
week for the purpose of taking some action against the contract system 
of prison labor, They, however, instead of demanding the immediate 
abolition of the system, agreed to support the recommendation of the 
commission appointed by the Governor last year to enquire into the 
condition of the prisons, that an amendment to the constitution, tak- 
ing the management of the prisons “ out of politics,” be submitted to 
the people. The amendment failed to pass the Assembly last year, and 
we greatly fear * the men inside politics” will see that it does not pass 
this year either; but to have a working-men’s convention take up a re- 
form so practical, and-so urgently needed, is certainly a good sign of the 





times. The condition of the prisons is bad, and grows worse, and all 
owing to “ rotation in office.” 





The situation of the Alabama question has again become less hope. 
ful, owing to increasing doubts whether the Senate will confirm any 
treaty Mr. Schenck will be able to negotiate. Some members of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, and more of the Senate itself, 
are opposed to any settlement which does not include either a cession 
of Canada, or at least the formal withdrawal of England from this 
continent, and the chances of either of these, as a penalty for bad 
behavior, are at least small. Should these views prevail, it would, of 
course, involve another indefinite postponement of the whole matter. 
But it is to be sincerely hoped, and is, we think, to be believed also, 
that Mr. Schenck is not going abroad to reopen negotiations without 
having found out very clearly what kind of treaty the Senate will ap- 
prove. It would be far better that the Alabama claims should be 
unsettled than that the Executive should for the third time in three 
years be placed before the world in the ridiculous and contemptible 
position of making bargains which it cannot carry out. Another fail- 
ure of the Senate to approve of the deliberately made agreements of 
the President would certainly go far to shake the confidence of all 
foreign nations in the bona jides of any negotiations with the United 
States. 





The second batch of Fenians has arrived, and all have now been 
“ received ” by the Common Council, and have been presented with 
$15,000 of city money “on account,” showing that more is still 
coming. At the reception, they intimated several times that their 
appearance was not to be taken as a sign of countenance for any 
political party, a warning which the worthy aldermen declared gave 
them “ the greatest satisfaction.” Our esteemed Collector has, we fear, 
been beaten out of the field. He has not a single “ exile” to show for 
all his trouble, and treads the custom-house halls “ remote, unfriended, 
and solitary,” though, of course, not “slow.” In Congress, Mr. B. F. 
Butler has got ahead of everybody, and particularly of the Democrats, 
with a resolution giving the Fenians a “ cordial welcome to the capital 
and also to the country.” It passed, of course, only twenty-one mem- 
bers daring to vote against it. The commission employed by the 
English Government to enquire into the charges of cruel treatment 
in prison made by the Fenian prisoners, have reported them well 
founded in several cases, that of O'Donovan Rossa in particular, who 
was kept with his hands tied for thirty-five days, for having saluted 
the jailer, on entering his cell one morning, with the contents of the 
slop-bucket. The whole party were, doubtless, reckless and impulsive 
men—the kind of enterprise in which they embarked showed it—and 
were highly exasperated by its termination, but if met by kindness 


inexcusably, as common convicts, of course made matters worse, and 
reduced the prison authorities to measures which have certainly not 
injured the Fenians and undoubtedly have injured the English Gov- 
ernment. But the question remains whether, considering what the 
training, prejudices, antecedents, and temperament of Irish patriots is, 
Providence could well have reserved for them a worse fate than to 
deliver them into the hands of American politicians. There is hardly 
a weakness or delusion from which the! poor devils suffer, which the 
wretched schemers and blatherskites with whom they have to do in 
Washington and New York do not help to aggravate or deepen. 


We did the Germans of the West injustice last week in our article on 
the morality of arms-dealing, by ascribing to them a desire to force the 
Administration into preventing the export of arms to France, when the 
fact appears to be that they only protested—and, we admit, rightfully— 
against the Government selling arms from its own arsenals to Frencli 
agents for export to France. We were misled by the telegraphic 
reports of some of the meetings; but we have since seen the full report 
of the meeting in Cincinnati, at which Mr. Stallo spoke, and the inter- 
national law propounded in the proceedings was certainly unexcep- 
tionable. A distinguished German writes to us accusing us of “ dex- 
terously evading the real and only point of the German objection.” 








We suppose we must confess we did hope to palm off a falsehood 
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about the Germans on this one occasion, but, having been so promptly 
found out, we certainly shall not try it again. 





Famine, the ravages of disease—whose victims in the week ending | 


January 20 were about four thousand five hundred—the increasing fire 
of the besiegers, the bloody repulse of Trochu’s sortie of the 19th, the 
total rout of Faidherbe’s army on the same day in the battle-of St. 
Quentin, the disastrous retreat of Bourbaki from the vicinity of Bel- 
fort, and “Red” riots, which assumed a serious character on the 22d— 
all these may be equally reckoned among the reasons which finally 
decided the military and civil rulers of Paris to open negotiations for 
its surrender. These began with an interview between M. Régnier 
and Count Bismarck, which was followed by Jules Favre's arrival at 
Versailles on the evening of the 23d. On the following day, a council 
of war was held by the German Emperor, at which the Crown Prince, 
Bismarck, and Generals Moltke, Roon, and Boyen were present. The 
German Chancellor communicated its results to Jules Favre, who re- 
turned to Paris, but soon after resumed negotiations at Versailles, aided 
by Picard and Dorian, his colleagues in the Government of National 
Defence. Various propositions were made by both parties and alter- 
nately rejected, until an agreement on the basis of a military surrender 
and armistice was reached on the 27th, amd signed on the evening of 
Saturday, the 28th. On the following day, the surrender of the forts 
to the German troops took place, accompanied by no particular inci- 
dent. 





The fall and exact tenor of the articles of the capitulation and ar- 
mistice can as yet not be stated on the authority of the despatches 
forwarded us by the Cable, which are both defective and somewhat 
discordant. The main points, however, are contained in King William's 
telegram to the Empress Augusta: “ An armistice for three weeks has 
been signed. The Regulars and Mobiles are to be interned in Paris as 
prisoners of war. The National Guard will undertake the maintenance 
of order. We occupy all the forts. Paris remains invested, but will 
be allowed to revictual as soon as arms are surrendered. The National 
Assembly is to be summoned to meet at Bordeaux in a fortnight. All 
the armies in the field will retain their respective positions, the ground 
between opposing lines to be neutral.” Some additional light is ob- 
tained from General Walker's telegram to the British Foreign Office, 
which says: “ The military forces are all to deliver up their 
arms, except the National Guard and one division of the regular army ;” 
and from Mr. Moran’s to Secretary Fish, which, officially, in the name 
of Count Bernstorff, communicates the fact “that the armistice extends 
over the sea,” Jules Favre’s despatch to Bordeaux states the armistice 
to be for “ twenty-one days, the National Assembly to be convened at 
Bordeaux on the 15th of February, the elections taking place on the 
8th.” There are widely conflicting unofficial statements concerning 
the war contribution to be paid by the city of Paris, and a statement— 
which lacks confirmation, although the last military reports from the 
Franco-Swiss border give it a coloring of truth—that Bourbaki’s army 
and the fortress of Belfort are not included in the armistice. This 
certainly conflicts with the words of the Emperor William, as tele. 
graphed, which speak of “ all the armies in the field.” 





That this armistice will more or less speedily be followed by a treaty 
of peace dictated by the conquerors, will be doubted by few who con- 
sider the prostrate condition of France, which, within the latter half of 
January, lost—by defeat or capitulation in the North, in the East, and 
on the Seine—about 400,000 combatants, and, in fact, retains only 
scanty remnants of the forces created by the Republic, and those hard- 
pressed and mostly doomed to surrender should hostilities be resumed, 
What conditions of peace will be dictated by the Chancellor of the 
German Empire, what the character and color of the National Assem- 
bly convoked for the settlement of the chaotic affairs of France, who 
will sign the treaty surrendering a portion of French territory, and per- 
haps also a portion of the French fleet, and who will, after the peace, 
assume the reins of government over the bleeding, enraged, and divided 
nation—all these are. points of the highest interest, but they can be 
answered only by guesses. Rumor speaks of Count Bismarck's de- 
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manding Alsace and Eastern Lorraine, a guaranteed indemnity for the 
war expenses of Germany, a portion of the French fleet, and one of the 
French colonies; of his intriguing, and also of his repudiating all in- 
trigues, with the Napoleon family; of strong influences at work favor- 
ing a regency composed—oddly enough—* of the Empress, Trochu, and 
Favre ;” of Eugénie’s patriotic “spurning” of all overtures looking 
toward a dismemberment of France ; of Gambetta’s attempting suicide 
on hearing the news of the surrender—but all this is more or less idle 
talk; and the last piece of it is an exploded story—the latest report 
being: ‘‘ Gambetta ratifies the capitulation, and will not resign.” 


Bourbaki, on the other hand—by the by, a Greek by descent—seems 
actually to have attempted his life, in order not to survive the disasters 
which virtually destroyed his army. These disasters were the natural 
consequence of an adventurous march from the Loire to the Vosges, aim- 
ing at the rescue of Belfort and the “ cutting of the German communica- 
tions generally,” and resembling in aim, character, and issue the march — 
in our civil war—of General Hood from the Chattahoochee to Nashville. 
The dearly purchased successes around Villersexel seem to have been 
to Bourbaki's forces, exhausted by long winter marches, what the 
victory of Franklin was to Hood’s army. Von Werder retreated before 
Bourbaki, as Schofield did from Franklin, and the three days’ fighting 
south of Belfort resulted in no less decisive a defeat to Bourbaki than 
was Hood's in the two days’ battle before Nashville. Hood's army 
was broken up, Bourbaki’s was caught—its retreat being cut off by 
the forces of General Manteuffel, which surrounded Dijon, captured 
Déle, crossed the Doubs, cut the railroads leading to Lyons at Bians, 
and occupied Quingey, Sombacourt, and Chaffois, near the southern 
border of the Department of Doubs, before the French, closely pursued 
by Von Werder, and pressed towards the Swiss frontier, could reach 
the border. In fact, Bourbaki’s entire force may be considered 
as lost, while Garibaldi’s at Dijon has but a poor chance of es- 
cape. What the remnants of the French First Army, left behind by 
Bourbaki in the valley of the Cher, may amount to, we do not know. 
Chanzy is pressed by the Grand-Duke, and by troops belonging to Von 
Goeben’s army, from the north-east, and by Frederic Charles from the 
south-east. The remnants of Faidherbe’s army have sought shelter in 
the fortresses of the North. Longwy has surrendered. The sieges of 
Cambrai, Maubeuge, and Landrecies—a fortress which our Saturday 
evening papers and our great dailies of Sunday and Monday called 
by the fine name of Laumricrech—will hardly be resumed. 





The siege closes, leaving 800,000 unwounded French prisoners in the 
German hands, including the Emperor and the Marshals of France, 
about 6,000 cannon, 112 eagles, not to speak of less illustrious spoils 
in the shape of rifles, munitions, and stores of all kinds. And the cam- 
paign in which this has been done has only lasted just six months. 
There has been nothing like it, or in any way approaching to it, in his- 
tory. Compared to Moltke, Napoleon I. was a bungler and a slow- 
coach. How the French will ever get over it, or the Germans either, it 
is hard to see ; but we are afraid the prospect that the French will do 
so is not so good as that the Germans will. The sobriety of the 
latter has, however, lasted very well—the failure to subject Paris to the 
humiliation of actual occupation shows it; but it must be admitted 
the character of the troops, as regards kindliness and honesty, was 
breaking down under the prolongation, the hardships, and the triumphs 
of the campaign. Professor Von Sybel has discussed the German fu- 
ture in an interesting article in the Fortnightly Review, which, however, 
high as its author's intellectual standing is, bears traces of that pecu- 
liar muddle, which it is easier to mention than describe, which is so 
apt to seize the brains of belligerent writers, and so often makes them 
see double or crooked. He predicts for Germany peace, liberty, and 
industrial growth, but not parliamentary government in Prussia, as the 
English understand it. The Prussian Government will, he says, rather 
resemble that of England in the days of the Tudors, or of the United 
States to-day, if the Presidents were permanent ; that is, the Executive 
willenjoy an amount of independence unknown in parliamentary gov- 
ernment proper, and ministers will not resign under an adverse vote. 
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WHAT WILL THE SAN DOMINGO COMMISSION Do? 

A FOREIGNER who knew nothing of the San Domingo affair but the 
appointment and departure of the Commission of Enquiry, would natu- 
rally suppose that the people of the United States had just heard of a 
newly-discovered island some thousands of miles off, and that in order 
to gratify their curiosity they had thought fit to send out a scientific 
exploring expedition. Perhaps he would begin to deplore the pro- 
found ignorance of our people, unless indeed some one better versed 
in our way of managing political schemes were to ease his mind by tell- 
ing him that we knew all about San Domingo; that Colton’s descrip- 
tive atlas was found in almost every log-cabin; that we had had com- 
mercial agents and consuls for years past in both parts of the island 
(Hayti and San Domingo proper); that our diplomatic and consular 
correspondence had given us full tables of its commerce, exports, im- 
ports, and of the products of the field and the mines; that in every ele- 
mentary school history was to be found an account of the population 
being nine-tenths celored, not to say downright black, and one-tenth 
Spanish and French Creoles; that their struggles were internal and 
eternal; that we knew all about the climate, its insalubrity being 
well attested by the fact that France lost in the time of the first 
republic about 60,000, and Spain, only a few years ago, some 15,000, 
men by the yellow fever. Even as to the frequency of “ certain me- 
teorological phenomena,” to adopt the phrase in the resolution, and 
which is simply fustian for earthquakes, and which the commission is 
also charged to investigate, there is no lack of knowledge. Earth- 
quakes occur once or twice every five years, and serious ones, destroy- 
ing whole cities and towns, once in about twenty. 

But, then, the ignorant foreigner would say, perhaps you want 
to know whether the people there wish to be annexed. Not at all, 
would be the reply. There is not the least doubt about that desire ; 
they annexed themselves in 1861 unanimously to Spain, and almost 
unanimousiy to the United States in 1870. The last vote would have 
been quite unanimous too, for all the opponents of the measure hap- 
pened to be in prison for some cause or another just when the vote was 
taken, or had been sent out of the country. At the last moment, how- 
ever, it was suggested to President Baez by some shrewd Yankee friend 
that an entire unanimity might be rather looked upon as too suspi- 
cious, and so Baez, on the election day, got some men to cast their 
votes against annexation. 

Indeed, it is hard to treat this commission business seriously, and 
yet it may have very serious consequences. Some people, not the peo- 
ple of the United States, want to annex all of the West India Islands, 
and San Domingo offers the best opening for that policy. Ever simce 
the eastern part—in territory the largest, in population (135,000) the 
smallest—severed its connection, under the name of Santo Domingo, in 
1844, with the western part, Hayti, containing about 1,000,000 of peo- 
ple, it has preserved only the semblance of an independent existence. 
Internal conflicts and wars with Hayti have kept it poor, disordered, 
and disorganized. Its presidents, one and all, Santana, De Regla, 
Cabral, Baez, were and are needy adventurers, astute and most unscru- 
pulous men ; and, despairing of sustaining themselves in power for any 
length of time, or aware of the unfitness of the people to govern them- 
selves or to be governed, have all tried at some time or another to sell 

. their country to any power which would pay them best. Mr. Fish is 
slightly mistaken in his late explanatory letter when he speaks of the 
late Spanish invasion. It was Baez who, as president, in 1860, first 
proposed annexation to Spain. But Santana, who desired to make the 
bargain himself, ousted Baez, and proclaimed annexation (March 18, 
1861), sustained, as he asserted, by petitions to that effect signed by the 
voters unanimously. Baez then played the indignant patriot, and de- 
nounced the annexation as treason, but as there happened to be a few 
Spanish frigates on the coast his opposition became unavailing. That 
Baez was wholly insincere, and that his true intentions were well 
known to the Spanish Government, was made apparent by the fact 
that soon after annexation Baez went to Spain, was well received at 
Madrid, was made a general of division, and was decorated’ with some 
order. 





The annexation itself was by no means popular in Spain, and even 
the Queen’s Government hesitated long before it acceded to it. Indeed, 
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it was ‘telah that it was originally an intrigue commenced by Baez, 
carried out by Santana and General Serrano, then Captain-General of 
Cuba, and that it was a surprise upon the home cabinet. But as Ser- 
rano was the special favorite of the Queen, it did not dare to oppose 
it. Indeed, the Queen's speech from the throne (Nov. 8, 1861), in which 
she announced to the Spanish people the reannexation, shows, in spite 
of her assertion to the contrary, evident marks of doubt and hesita- 
tion, perhaps somewhat increased by the formal protest against this 
annexation which our Government had placed on record in Madrid in 
the spring of 1861. She said in that speech : 








“ The island of Hispaniola, the first discovery by which Columbus 
immortalized his name, has again become a part of the monarchy, 
The Dominican people, threatened by external enemies, exhausted by 
intestine disorders, in the midst of its conflict invoked the august 
name of the nation to which it owed civilization and existence. To 
look upon its misfortunes unmoved, to turn a deaf ear to its wishes, 
inspired by lofty recollections and by a never-extinguished love for 
Spain, would have been unworthy of our noble nature. Convinced that 
they were unanimous, and acting on their free will, I have not hesitated 
to receive them, regarding the honor still more than the advantage of 
my people.” 


But a little more than‘a year after those words had been spoken, 
San Domingo was in open revolt, assisted, as it always will be, by an 
abundance of men and money from Hayti, whose doom is sealed when 
San Domingo passes into the hands of a foreign power. The best 
Spanish authorities state that, even before the insurrection, the acqui- 
sition proved a financial failure; that to subdue a revolt of the 
people was impossible, on account of the deadly climate of the inte- 
rior; that, owing to several parallel ranges of mountains, some of them 
rising to the height of 7,000 feet, forming valleys full of marshes and 
swamps, exhaling a pestilential air, no troops could penetrate into it, or 
could be supported for any length of time. The best troops of Spain, 
their rifle battalions, counted amongst the very best light infantry in 
Europe, it is well known were uselessly sacrificed, although most of 
them had previously stood the climate of Cuba. After an effort of 
about three years, costing many lives and about $40,000,000, Spain 
gave up her ungrateful child in despair. . 

As regards the Commission, its report, nine chances to one, will be 
favorable to the views of the annexationists. Baez, who has the repu- 
tation of being a most wily politician; the titular General Cazeneau, 
whose talents for intrigue are also well known; our new consul, un- 
doubtedly selected with a foreknowledge of his views, and who has 
replaced that explosive young man, R. 8. Perry, who has furned a sort 
of State evidence against annexation, will take good carethat the Com- 
mission will not fall into improper company. Besides, there is really 
no doubt but that Baez, and also his adversary, Cabral, are both in 
favor of annexation, provided they can make it pay. It is almost cer- 
tain that a majority of the people whom the commissioners will see— 
the inhabitants of the coast districts—are supporters of annexation. 
There is no doubt, also, that it would be an excellent thing for the 
interest of the whole people of San Domingo, and that the natural 
riches of the country would be greatly developed under our auspices. 

But, really, that is not the question. It is, Is annexation for the 
benefit of the United States? The cession of the Bay of Samana might 
be well enough for a coaling station. The manifest-destiny policy of 
President Pierce was directed to its acquisition. In fact, our Govern- 
ment had negotiated a treaty with San Domingo (October 2, 1854), 
called a treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, containing a secret 
article for the Bay of Samana; but it failed to receive the sanction of 
the Dominican Congress, owing to the threats of England and France, 
who had obtained information in some way of this arrangement. 
Annexation of the whole Republic of San Domingo, however, inevita- 
bly to be followed by that of Hayti, will involve us in something like 
a chronic Indian war, will be a heavy drain on our treasury, will prove 
a graveyard to our troops, will be a point of weakness instead of 
strength in case the country should be involved in a foreign war. 


The late speech of Senator Schurz is, however, so exhaustive as to. 


the impolicy of annexation that but Attle could be added. The ob- 
ject of these remarks is solely to show the uselessness of the appoint- 
ment of this commission, if anything else is intended than manufac- 
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turing public opinion in favor of the scheme, to which, up to this 
day, the people have shown decidedly the cold shoulder. No 
censure of the commissioners is implied. They are honorable men; but 
they are on a most singular errand, and may find out too late that 
much against their will they have been used as instruments to accom- 
plish @ very bad end. Two of them, as we pointed out some weeks 
ago, Dr. Howe and Mr. Wade, are men of singularly unsuspecting and 
unjudicial turn of mind; and whether Mr. White, young, shrewd, and 
versed in affairs as he is, will be able, single-handed, to escape the 
snares which will be assuredly laid for the whole party, is something 
which, much confidence as we may have in his ability, it is permissible 
to doubt. 


THE SURRENDER. 

Tue increasing extravagance and inconsequence of Frenchmen and 
French sympathizers have for some time past made many people 
regard the speedy fall of Paris and the conclusion of peace as almost 
as important for the credit of the human mind as for the welfare of 
France. It was not unnatural that the friends of progress should have 
seen in the first French Revolution the rising of “the day-star of 
liberty,” but there is something painful in the eagerness with which 
some of their grandsons have, with the last sixty years of French 
history open before them, hailed the coup d'état of September 4 as the 
establishment of “a republic.” The conversion, too, before our eyes 
within the last six months of so many sober and able Frenchmen, 
whom we had all been accustomed to listen to with respect and con- 
fidence, into raving fanatics and zealots, at a moment in their country’s 
history when cool heads and clear eyes were above all things necessary, 
has been a sad and disheartening spectacle. That the Imperialists 
should have proved incompetent, cowardly, and shiftless was what it 
was natural to expect; and that Rochefort and Flourens and the Reds 
should, when the time came for real work, and for the display of 
human qualities of knowledge, courage, and self-restraint, turn out 
worthless blatherskites, was also quite natural. But when a man like 
Mazade rants like a club orator; and Jules Favre takes up a senseless 
quarrel begun by the Empire and tries to make a holy war of it; and 
Thiers, after preaching for forty years that the ruthless conquests of 
Napoleon were among the greatest of French glories, and that the 
welfu:e of France required and prescribed the systematic division and 
degradation of the neighboring nations, and particularly of Germany and 
lialy, goes forth to seek allies to save France from the consequences of 
trying to carry out his policy ; and when even Laboulaye declares, as he 
receatly did in a letter to a friend in this city,that “the triumph of 
Prussia will be the triumph of despotism, and will condemn Europe 
to servitude or a new Thirty Years’ War;” that the 300,000 honest Ger- 
man workmen who did so much to enrich France and to secure 
the predominance of certain branches of French industry, had al/ 
been made “spies of by Bismarck to guide the armies to the homes 
of their former employers to plunder them more easily ;” and denounces 
the Prussians as “barbarians” for firing on balloons which kept up 
the communication between two great French armies and two branches 
of the French Government—one fecls that for the credit of the French 
intellect no less than for that of French arms, it is time that peace was 
made. Enough, we all say, not of slaughter only but of fustian, of 
bombast, of equivocation, of perversion, and of self-deception: the 
disease from which France is suffering evidently lies far deeper than 
the form of government. 

The effects of the war in some other countries were also rapidly 
becoming very injurious. In the United States, the delusion that 
France was a “republic” did not, except with very few people, sur- 
vive the determination of Messrs. Favre and Gambetta not to call a 
National Assembly ; but many excellent people were rapidly working 
themselves into the belief that Germany, in exacting the very kind of 
satisfaction from France for having attacked herwrivtch conquerors 
have always exacted after victory oe a more remorselessly than 


France herself), and in refusing to maké a display of magnanimity and 
self-restraint which no other nation has ever made, was giving reason to 
fear that the new Empire would prove the scourge of humanity. In 
England, we have been witnessing for some months the gradual growth 
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of the same order of craze, and its expression in very much the same 
language as that which had such a disastrous effect on her relations with 
the United States during the rebellion. We read the same ferocious de- 
nunciations of the Germans for exercising the ordinary rights of war 
which were hurled against the Northern armies; the same extravagant 
vituperation of King William and Bismarck which used to be heaped 
on Lincoln and Stanton; and are entertained with the same lofty views 
with regard to the immorality of war, and the same dismal anticipa- 
tions with regard to the bloodthirsty ambition which the Germans may 
be expected to indulge after their triumph, as were so freely uttered 
with regard to the North. It is just as sure that the Confederation will 
seck to reduce Europe to vassalage as it was that the North would find 
employment for its vast armies in the invasion of Canada. Even our 
excellent contemporary, the Spectater, which kept its head so clear 
during the American war, seems to have lost the thread in this one, 
It has for some time past been “sympathizing with the weaker side” 
in a manner worthy of Mr. Roebuck or Mr. Beresford Hope; and not 
only this, but worked itself into the belief, in defiance of all experience, 
that Chanzy’s raw levies were going to smash Prince Frederic Charles, 
and that Trochu and his motley host were going to break through 
the veteran hosts of the Crown Prince. When so careful and inteili- 
gent an observer as it is gravely declares, as it did recently (Jan. 7), 
“that there was nothing at that moment to prevent General Chanzy 
from raising the siege of Paris except the inability of his soldiers to do 
their work ;” that they were afflicted with some “ unaccountable moral 
paralysis” which, if it lasted, “would render the cause of France, 
which was then that of human freedom, hopeless *—peace is clearly to 
be desired in the interest of other people than Frenchmen, 

The National Assembly is now going at last to meet, and for the 
first time since the fall of the Empire the French people are going to 
be allowed to express their opinions on the gravest national questions. 
They are at last to have an opportunity of deciding whether they 
will retain at any cost a nominal hold on Alsace and Lorraine or will 
cede them formally to Germany, or whether they will have a republic, 
an empire, or a constitutional monarchy. We presume no believer 
in the principle of popular government will deny their right to have 
whichever they please. The success of monarchy in a country in 
which monarchical traditions have no root in the soil it is, of course, 
permissible to doubt. Judging from the past, the future of monarchy 
in France cannot be considered very hopeful ; but it must be admitted 
that experience compels us to be even less sanguine about a republic than 
about monarchy, for its history in France is far more lugubrious than 
that of monarchy, and the conditions required for its success are far 
more difficult. For want of these conditions, the two French republics 
have speedily ended in the coarsest form of despotism. Foremost 
amongst these conditions are the habit of self-government and a high 
state of popular education. Both are almost essential, but, in the 
absence of either, trusted, influential, and wise leaders might make 
success with the other possible. The French have no political habits ; 
the idea of law as something higher than the emperor or the prefect 
or the maire, and to which an appeal against him may be made, is 
something of which few Frenchmen know anything. Whatever 
reaches them in the shape of an edict or order from Paris through the 
regular functionaries, they obey blindly, and their notion of a “revolu- 
tion” hitherto has been, not a change in the system, but the setting up 
at Paris of a new source of authority. Between 1851 and 1870 the 
orders emanated:from Louis Napoleon, who had his own views of what 
France required, and they were Liindly obeyed. He has now been 
kicked out, and his place during the last six months has been occupied 
by Gambetta, who left Paris simply because it was surrounded by the 
enemy. Now, Gambetta has his views of what France requires, just as 
Louis Napoleon had, and he has set to work to use the machinery of 
state for the purpose of carrying them into execution, and for the pur-_ 
pose of preventing any opposition to them, just as Louis Napoleon did 
He decided out of his own head, and at most with the advice of one 
other man, that a dictatorship was better for France at present than a 
representative government. Accordingly, he at once went to work, just 
as Louis Napoleon did, to stifle all expression of a contrary opinion, 
In order that there might be no organized bodies left in France capa- 
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ble of opposing his will, one of his first acts was to suppress the coun- 
cils-general of the departments, the most respectable of all the institu- 
tions of the Empire, and furnishing the nearest approach to local self- 
government France has ever had. The next thing was to gag those 
who said the councils ought not to have been suppressed, and that a 
National Assembly should have been convened, and this has accord- 
ingly been done. His prefects have suspended, we are told, the Gazette 
du Midi, the Défenseur, the Union del Ouest, and the Ami du Peuple, and 
other provincial papers, and have actually sent out circulars forbidding 
people to subscribe to the Journal de [ Indre-et-Loire, and the maires 
have all been forbidden to receive papers which call for departmental 
councils. 

This done, M. Gambetta decided that he ought to_ fight on 
to the “bitter end,” and fight he did as long as his armies held 
together. His reign is probably now at an end, but it will be observed 
that from first to last he has used his power to prevent the formation 
of habits or modes of thought favorable to popular government, to 
keep out of sight the idea of law as something higher than mere 
power, to bring odium on the notion that the people is at all 
times the proper judge of its own needs and the proper arbiter of its 
own destinies, to keep alive the belief in “saviours” and “ deliver- 
ers” which has hitherto been the curse of France, and hold up repre- 
sentative bodies as a kind of debating clubs, all very well in quiet times, 
but dangerous in days of peril. In fact—and it is a painful fact—the 
French “ Republicans,” when in power, have thus far shown as great 
hostility to republican institutions as the Imperialists. 

Turning to the condition of popular education, we cannot be said 
to find much encouragement there. It is universally admitted that in 
any attempt to found a government on universal suffrage, the peasantry 
and the bourgeoisie hold the decision in their hands; the artisans of 
the cities, who have hitherto made the revolutions, count for nothing, or 
very little. Now the peasantry vote pretty blindly under the dictation 
of the local functionaries, and if M. Gambetta had his machine in good 
working order, and had plenty of time, and had a few victories at his 
back, he would probably roll up a majority for his republic as readily 
as Louis Napoleon rolled up one for his empire. But he comes before 
the country as a beaten man, and an exposed braggart, and has only 
three weeks to canvass in. The peasantry, moreover, have, thanks to 
him, learnt to associate the republic with the continuance of the war 
and the presence of the enemy and the ascendency of socialism, and 
the priests, who, next to the functionaries, influence them most power- 
fully, associate it with the downfall of the temporal power at Rome, 
and the separation of church and state in France, and—partly owing 
to the employment of Garibaldi—with infidelity generally. Of the feel- 
ings of the bourgeoisie, we need not speak; they are well known. 
There is little doubt that a National Assembly convened under these 
auspices, even if it adopts a republican form of government for the 
moment, as a necessity and the readiest thing, will do so in a secret 
determination either to get rid of it at the earliest possible moment or, 
as in 1848, to make it as little republican as possible. Gambetta and 
Jules Favre will probably be pushed out of sight very soon, and with 
just as little compunction or respect as the men who did the perorating 
in February, 1848. What will happen afterward nobody knows. The 
one thing certain is, that nothing durable need be looked for till the 
government is decentralized and the peasantry taught. At present, 
according to M. De Lasteyrie—an excellent authority—“ not one in fifty” 
of them knew three words of the constitution which they “ approved» 
so many times under the Empire. They will know just as little of the 
constitution which will now be offered them. Had Jules Favre and 
Gambetta, after Sedan, accepted any terms they could get from Prussia, 
and calmly gone to work to set up.the machinery of local self-government 
in the departments, to create a good system of popular education, and 
to abolish the standing army, they might not perhaps have saved Alsace 
and Lorraine, but they would have made a France which would have 
been a worse thorn in the side of Prussia than a military France can 
ever prove, and would have dealt a deadlier blow at Junkerdom than 
the French army can ever inflict. It was for them, and not for King 


ideas,” of devotion to peace and industry and liberty, which they bave 





been denouncing Prussia for not displaying. Instead of this, they took 
up the fight with feudal war-cries, fought it out under the influence of 
feudal ideas, and have lost it, to the great glory and strengthening of 
the Prussian system, the great discredit of republicanism, and to the 
deep and, we fear, lasting detriment and humiliation of their own un- 
happy country. 





————————_—_— a 


MORE ABOUT LEGAL MORALITY. 


AN angry correspondence between Mr. D. D. Field and his son, Mr. 
Dudley Field, on the one side, and Mr. Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield 
Republican, on the other, has been published during the week, arising 
out of some very unwarrantable gossip about Mr. Field, written from New 
York by a correspondent of the Republican, and of a kind in which its cor. 
respondents are apt to indulge, followed by some sharp editorial comments 
on Mr. D. D. Field’s professional connection with the Erie Railroad mana- 
gers. The letters are numerous—eighteen in all—and are long, and full of 
recrimination and personalities. We shall not, therefore, attempt to give 
a conrplete analysis of them. The public is not much interested in the 
question which of the disputants had the best of the argument, but it is 
interested in learning what new light, if any, the correspondence has 
thrown on the general subject of the rights and duties of counsel, and, in 
particular, on the nature of Mr. Field’s relations with Fisk and Gould. 
We shall confine ourselves, therefore, to picking out whatever bears on 
these points. Mr. Bowles’s charge is that Mr. Field’s clients are offenders 
against the peace and integrity of business. 

“ They have achieved,” he says, “and hold possession of a railroad by 
means little short of robbery itself. They have sought, for mere purposes 
of personal aggrandizement, to corrupt the very head of the nation. And 
they have, with like purposes in view, brought temporary disorder into 
the financial condition of the country, and spread ruin, with a wanton 
hand, among its people. It is in assisting or defending these men in such 
— and in such operations ; in borrowing the forms and technicalities of 

aw to sustain them in their positions, or to screen them from justice; it 
is in lending your great ability and your legal knowledge, either to the 
concoction or the defense of gross schemes of stock speculation or rail- 
road and business aggrandizement at the expense of innocent parties and 
the public; it is in interposing yourself and your professional services 
between men whom the nation supposes, rightly or wrongly, aye believes, 
with a faith that cannot be readily shaken, are men of public corruption 
and men of business dishonor—between such men and their dispossession 
of their ill-gotten gains and power, and the relief of the business of the 
country from their lyzing control and corrupting example—it is for 
acts and influences like these that you have been arraigned before the 
public, and that not only professional but popular opinion sits in judg- 
ment upon you.” 


To this Mr. Field’s reply, either from himself or through his son, is 
that he is necessarily at a disadvantage in defending himself, as he is 
bound by his confidential relations with his clients to suppress many facts 
that might put him in a favorable light, but he alleges— 

1. That he fully concedes his responsibility for the proper and honora- 
ble conduct of his cases in court, and that he holds himself bound to defend 
his clients per fas and not per nefas, and that he has never conducted any 
Erie case otherwise than properly and honorably, that he has not in 
“ giving advice perverted or misunderstood the law, or in arguing a cause 
suppressed evidence or misled the court.” He holds, too, “that a lawyer 
being entrusted by the Government with the exclusive function of repre- 
senting litigants before the courts, is bound to represent any person who 
has any rights to be asserted or defended.” 

2. That he has never been consulted beforehand “about the manage- 
ment of the Erie Railway, or the issue of any of its stock or bonds, or the 
payment of any dividend to any stockholder or class of stockholders, or 
about what is known as the Erie Classification Bill, or about the gold 
transactions of 1869,” or about any transactions, public or private, of 
Messrs. Fisk and Gould to which exception has been taken. 

8. To the charge, which readily suggests itself, and which Mr. Bowles 
makes, that, even supposing it to be technically proper for him to accept 
Fisk’s and Gould’s retainers, the badness of their characters, and the in- 
jury inflicted by them on the community, ought, on the general ground of 
duty to the public, to have prevented him from accepting them, he replies 
that, in accepting them, he has only done what Messrs. Evarts, Stoughton, 
J. T. Brady, 8. J. Tilden, A. J. Vanderpoel, Dorman B. Eaton, William 
Fullerton, E. Burrill, J. K. Porter, H. W. Robinson, J. 8. Bosworth, F. 
J. Vithian, and C. A. Seward have done—why, then, should he only be 
singled out for reprobation ?—and that in every litigation in which he has 
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been concerned for the Erie managers, “ he has been associated with most 
reputable and eminent counsel.” 

This is all the correspondence contains that is worth notice with regard 
to Mr. Field’s professional conduct. A collateral issue was raised in the 
course of the debate, however, touching the rights and duties of editors, 
in which Mr. Field took the ground that editors have no right to indulge 
in their papers in criticisms on a man’s professional conduct in which they 
would not venture before his face in a drawing-room, which is what we 
may call a military view of the duties of the press, but which Mr. Bowles 


disposes of very effectually. 


It will thus be seen that Mr. Field meets the charge of aiding the Erie 
conspirators by his advice with a flat denial ; challenges exception to his 
conduct of cases; and meets the charge of defending rascals by pointing 
to various leading lawyers who have done the same thing. Mr. Bowles 
does not touch on what is one of the current charges against Mr. Field here, 
that he has carried cases before Barnard and Cardozo; knowing or having 
reason to believe that their relations with his clients were corrupt. The 
correspondence does not, therefore, address itself to this point, but we 
have ourselves taken the trouble to make some enquiry about it, and are 
assured that Mr. Field has had only one argument in the Erie cases before 
Judge Cardozo, and in that the decision went against him. Before Bar- 
nard he has had three motions and three trials. Of the motions, two were 
made by the other side, and the third was a motion to punish Ramsey for 
a contempt in violating one of Barnard’s injunctions. Of the three trials, 
one was in the suit against Vanderbilt to recover the celebrated $1,000,000, 
paid in a settlement made without Mr. Field’s knowledge or consent. In 
the second, Mr. Field appeared against Ramsey and Eaton, and got judg- 
ment against Ramsey, but was beaten as against Eaton. In the third, 
judgment was taken by default. This does not include, of course, argu- 
ments before the General Term. 

The discussion with Mr. Bowles is deprived of some of its value, indeed 
we may say of most of its value, for the public, by the intensely bitter 
and personal character which such a discussion inevitably assumes, and 
by the fact that Mr. Bowles, being a layman, and not conversant with the 
facts, is forced to fire at long range, or, in other words, deal largely in 
generalities, and fall back on common reports as his authority. If Mr. 
Field’s defence be not complete and sufficient, all we can say is that the 
bar of this city are greatly to blame for keeping silent. 

We have refrained thus far from expressing any opinion on the various 
points in the controversy ourselves, and we shall quit the subject for the 
present, without touching on more than one—but on this one we have 
neither doubt nor hesitation—and that is Mr. Field’s proposition, that “a 
lawyer, being entrusted by Government with the exclusive function of 
representing litigants before the courts, is bound to represent any person 
who has any rights to be asserted or defended.” Now, the state does not 
say a lawyer must represent everybody before the courts who has any 
rights to defend ; it says he may. He is, therefore, not in theory bound 
to represent any litigant who asks him ; it is his privilege to do so if he 
pleases. Moreover, in practice, no lawyer acts on Mr. Field’s rule, or has 
ever done so. Mr. Field does not do so himself. Every lawyer selects 
lis cases, no matter what the rights of the parties may be. He selects 
them either with reference to the nature of the proceeding, as criminal or 
civil ; or with reference to their pecuniary result to himself, as great or 
small, in the inferior or superior courts ; or with reference to his personal 
tastes or capacity, as conveyancing, or office business, or pleading in court. 
Law and usage allow every lawyer, in fact, the largest liberty in the 
choice of his business. Out of this liberty, and out of this only, arises a 
lawyer’s moral and social responsibility for the character of his clients. 
If he had no such liberty, the bar would be the most degraded and de- 
grading of all callings. Therefore, the answer which it is always open to 
the moralist to make to the lawyer’s plea—that he is bound to do the best 
he can for aknavish client—is, that he need not have had him for his client. 
Out of this liberty, too, arises whatever distinction there is at the bar, even 
where there is no suspicion of professional misconduct properly so called, 
between upright and high-minded practitioners and base and “sharp” 
ones ; and that such a distinction exists, and has always and everywhere 
existed, is notorious. When the public finds, therefore, a lawyer engaged 
in the service of unscrupulous and dishonest men, it has a perfect right to 
arraign him for it, and to treat his plea, that whatever he does for them 
he does with due regard to professional propriety and the rules of pro- 
cedure, as an insufficient plea, and to enforce against him a higher code 
than that of forensic ethics. 





Correspondence. 


THE SENATE AND THE OIVIL SERVICE. 


2 3 WasnINGTOon, Jan. 28, 1871. 
To THE EprTor or THE NATION: 


Str : If you had been present at the recent debate on the Civil Service 
Bill, I fear you would have been less hopeful as to any very early practi- 
cal result of the movement. The determined hostility of most of the sena 
tors was too marked to be misunderstood. The great difficulty is that it 
is quite possible to show the greatest apparent enthusiasm for civil ser 
vice reform and yet to find fault with each particular measure. Mr. 
Trumbull’s bill has a fundamental defect, which was the common object 
of attack on all hands. As long as frequent changes in offices are made, 
the members of the two Houses are the natural channel through which 
information and recommendations must come. As Mr. Morton justly 
remarked, the direct method would merely give place to the corrupt 
and indirect. It is like the ocean and Mrs. Partington’s broom. Any real 
reform must begin with the pressure for office-seeking from below. Mr. 
Wilson admitted the annoyance and evils of office-seeking, and said he 
should vote for Mr. Trumbull’s bill (I hope it was not only because he 
was sure it would not pass), and then proceeded to deliver a labored argu. 
ment against civil service reform in all particulars which would be really 
effective. Mr. Howard, of Michigan, spoke feelingly of the annoyances to 
which senators are exposed, admitted that a great evil exists, and asked 
how it can be remedied ; and then proceeded to denounce the proposed 
legislation (not merely Mr. Trumbull’s, but Mr. Schurz’s and Mr. Jenckes’s) 
as the dreams of enthusiasts, as anti-republican, and opposed to the rights 
of the sovereign people to office. He went so far as to ask Mr. Schurz 
whether he really proposed to exclude from nomination to office all who 
were outside of the “ charmed circle” of examinations—a question which 
it required some time for Mr. Schurz to understand as propounded in 
earnest. In short, the Senate seems to be something in the condition of a 
drunkard, who is feelingly alive to the evils of delirium tremens, but de- 
clines to see the remedy in abstinence from drink. If this is the stato of 
things in the Senate, what must it be in the House? No matter how high 
the popular feeling may run, it will be perfectly easy to stave off action 
by introducing half-a-dozen different bills, and then pretending to divide 
on their respective merits. But even if a civil service bill were passed 
providing for competitive examinations, tenure during good behavior, etc., 
it is almost certain that if the Democratic party were to come into power, 
after ten years’ exclusion from the spoils, which have grown so rich in the 
interval, it would make short work of the barrier which stood before it. 


Seen through this perspective, the prospect is not flattering. I can see 
but one avenue of escape, however dimly it may open. It is that of intro. 
ducing into Congress a power which rests upon the whole people, as op- 
posed to local constituencies, which shall be able to call a national senti- 
ment to its support—a power which could introduce a civil service bill 
which should be the bill, to oppose which would bring any member 
directly under the censure of its constituents. Such a position could be 
held only by the heads of the executive departments. Ilowever it may suit 
members of Congress to deny the fact, I believe that there is no particular 
as to which the public sentiment is more strongly aroused than this of the 
civil service. And I believe that there is no way in which President Grant’s 
administration could be more certain of a second term than by taking a stand 
firmly in Congress upon this ground. And the greatest security against 
tampering with the reform afterward by a subsequent administration would 
be to have its cabinet officers standing upon an open battle-ground, where 
they would be subject to the free attacks of the opposition. 

There is another obstacle to the success of civil service reform in this, 
that the present system, bad as it is, presents almost the only method of 
combining votes sufficiently to secure election ; in other words, it forms 
the only basis for nominating caucuses. The true basis for nomination 
should be in the character and services of the representative ; but neither 
in the State Legislatures nor in Congress is there any field for the exhibi- 
tion of these. The bulk of important business is done in secret ; the rest 
in so loose and purposeless a manner that there is no opportunity for the 
display of ability. The opposition is merely of interest against interest, 
and not of one principle against another. It should be the part of the 
executive, aiming at success with the whole people, to propose general in 
place of special legislation, and the attack and support of the former would 
bring out the qualities of the legislators. 

Finally, the old party cry was “principles and not men.” Howevcr 
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sound this may be in substance, yet in form we need the exact reverse of 
this. With such vast constituencies, the best part of which is actively en- 
gaged in minding its own business, it is impossible that they should come 
to any sound and general conclusions upon the complicated subjects of 
legislation. All that they can dois to judge of the bearing, integrity, and 
capacity of their public men. To this end, it is indispensable that these 
men should be so placed as to expose all their conduct and legislative action 
to the public eye, so that the prizes in the gift of the whole people may be 
the direct result of the public judgment. It issome such basis for nomina- 
tions which will obviate the necessity of combinations based upon office, 
and smooth the way to a purification of the civil service. G. B. 





[We cherish no illusions as to the state of Congressional feeling about 
the civil service. Ever since Mr. Cox’s retirement from the Cabinet, 
the nature of the “little game” by which “the practical men” had 
determined to prevent any change has been perfectly apparent. Aftera 
few rounds of hearty abuse of Cox, they all went to work professing 
an ardent desire to have the civil service reformed. It was only the 
clumsy old fellows like Colonel Forney who came out and denounced 
the whole idea as a humbug ani delusion, The others all said the 
present state of things was bad and ought to be changed; the only 
doubt in their minds was “ whether this particular measure ” (any bill 
that was brought in to effect a change) was what was wanted or could 
be made to work. In fact, it soon appeared that no bill that the wit of 
man could devise would meet with general acceptance. So the great 
cry now is that reform is sorely needed but cannot be effected, owing 
to the extraordinary badness and defectiveness of every “ particular 
measure.” Another mode of staving off legislation is to pretend that 
the existing law provides all the machinery that is needed for reform, 
and to get up sham examinations, conducted privately, at the same time 
maintaining stoutly that no examination can truly ascertain a candi- 
dlate’s fitness for office ; that it is only the keen and scrutinizing eye of 
the head of the department, aided by the perspicacious and high- 
minded Congressman of the district from which he comes, that can tell 
whether a blatherskite stump-orator or broken-down adventurer does not 
hide under his unpromising exterior the materials of a first-class public 
servant. Mr. Boutwell, being rather duller in his perceptions than the 
rest of the brethren with whom he acts, went so far as to say that “no 
system of examination could exclude all those who are dishonest, or 
who under pressing necessity or the offer of sudden wealth might yield 
to temptation.” In sheer fatuity the controversy has produced nothing 
like this. We should be sorry to class Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, 
with the ordinary politicians who oppose civil service reform, and yet 
a striking and almost painful illustration of the obstructive state of 
mind into which long dwelling in the political atmosphere brings even 
such men as he, is to be found in an article contributed by him to the 
last Congregationalist, showing that Mr. Jenckes’s bill would not 
“ work.” 

We now warn our readers that they may expect for some time to 
come to find general approval of the idea of civil service reform in all 
party platforms and in the letters and speeches of politicians, together 
with careful avoidance of any attempt at specifying how the reform is to 
be effected, and at the same time to hear that “ this particular measure” 
is invariably an absurd failure, and the work of a visionary. They may 
also look for the introduction of occasional bills which will probably be 
called “really practical measures,” whose main feature will be the em- 
bodiment in formal legislation of some of the objectionable customs 
now prevailing, and which at all events will depart from them only on 
some slight and non-essential circumstance, carefully preserving the 
patronage for “the party.” The President, too, will probably con- 
tinue to recommend civil service -reform, as General Grant did in his 
last message, while keeping up in the New York custom-house, as he 
does, a state of things which it is no exaggeration to call a disgrace 
to a Christian people. All this, however disheartening as it may 
seem, is a step in advance. The popular feeling on the subject grows 
every day, and we believe the time is not far distant when men who 
b-lieve there onght to be some connection between their morals and 
their politics will no more think of voting for a party which keeps 
up such an institution as the New York custom-house, than of sub- 





scribing to the support of a brothel or gambling-house. This is strong 
language, but the facts justify it. No man who managed his own 
affairs as the affairs of the custom-house are managed would be 
received into decent society; happily no man could so manage them 
without having his cruelty and knavery, and his encouragement of and 
connivance at knavery, punished by ruin. The nation saves its rascally 
agents from the natural reward of their iniquity by every year paying 
their defalcations in taxation. 

The way in which the present system of appointments to office 
has grown up and the arguments by which it is now defended, 
are interesting to the student as presenting a tolerably exact pic- 
ture of the way in which the great historic abuses of the Old 
World—such as the sale of judicial offices and of commissions in the 
army, the seigneurial rights, even slavery, and many similar things— 
grew up and held their ground: First, a small knot of persons began 
an objectionable practice without attracting attention; then a large 
number acquired a pecuniary or social interest in it, and it became an 
object of attack; then a moral and political theory was got up for its 
protection, such as the sanctity of usage or its necessity to the safety 
of something else of undeniable value; then it was said to be good 
on its own account and to produce admirable results; then, as tlic 
clamor against it increased, it was said that it worked as well as any- 
thing that could be substituted for it; and, last of all, that it was not 
practicable to abolish it, and that it must be endured, be it evil or 
good; and, finally, it wore people’s patience out, and they swept it 
away after argument had been exhausted. Judging by experience 
in other cases—having reached the objection, You cannot do away 
with it if you try never so hard; and there is nothing to take its 
place—we are not very far from the end of the civil service difficulty. 
—Ep. Nation.] 


LIQUIDATING THE ALABAMA DAMAGES, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It is suggested by the President that our Government shall audit 
and pay the “ Alabama Claims,” and this course finds advocates both in 
and out of Congress. I wish to point out what appears to me an obvious 
objection to it, though one that I have not heard urged. 

On general principles of law, such an ascertainment of the damages 
would not be at all conclusive upon England, even if her general liability 
to pay these claims be admitted. It would be entirely ex parte as to her, 
and I think it certain that she would insist upon having the proofs taken 
again, and being represented in the proceeding for that purpose, before 
paying the first dollar. For the purpose of framing our claim with defi- 
niteness, it may be very well, though I should think it unnecessary. But 
as a means of “ liquidating damages,” any steps taken by our Government 
to which England is in no way a party must, in my opinion, be nugatory, 
and a waste of time and morney.—Yours respectfully, H. 

New York, Jan. 27, 1871. 


THE SCOTCH LANGUAGE. 
To tne Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I differ from the opinion expressed by your correspondent, Mr. 
Thomas Davidson, in the Wation of January 12, regarding the significa- 
tion of the Scotch words “ clarty” and “ crowdie.” Indeed, I question if the 
former can be strictly classified as Scotch. I have heard it used by Eng- 
lishmen, natives of Lincolnshire, to whom it was as much a part of their 
mother tongue as “ e/din”—the so-called “ Scotch” phrase.for fuel. What- 
ever its proper nationality, however, if the ideas conveyed in its daily use 
among the common people are any index to its real meaning, then “ clarty” 
(or, a8 pronounced in my native Perthshire, “ clorty”), does mean “ dirty,” 
notwithstanding Mr. Davidson’s dogmatic assertion to the contrary. As 
some dirty things are “ sticky,” no doubt “ stickiness” is one of the ideas 
so conveyed, but only one, and that not very prominent. Miry roads are 
“clorty ;’ the annual purgation of the chimney and the pigsty are alike 
“clorty jobs ;” a person of uncleanly habits is “a clorty broot,” vr, if one 
of the softer sex, “aclorty jaud,” or (filth incarnated !) “a clorty tawpie.” 
In all these examples the idea of dirt pure and simple, is prevalent; and 
if “clorty” has the same root as “ glaur” (mud), the writer in Blackwood 
hasan additional argument in favor of the sense he attaches to it. The 
bespattered hero who 








*“ took his bonnet frae his heid 
An’ daddit aff the giaur,” 
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had undoubtedly very decided opinions as to the composition of a Scotch 
mud-puddle. May not the French “ crotté” throw some light on the origin 
of the word under discussion? Certainly it is no more strained than the 
etymology which derives “ glaur” from the French “ glaire,” the white of 
an egg. 

As to the word “ crowdie,” Mr. Davidson is rather hypercritical when 
he affirms so strongly that it never means “ parritch,” but sometimes 
means “ brose.” The difference between these two delectable results of 
the Caledonian cuisine is only slightly greater than that between 2x2 
and 1x 4. In other words, “ parritch” is oatmeal stirred into boiling water, 
while “ brose” is boiling water stirred into oatmeal. I dare say any Scotch 
boy who is a bird-fancier and accustomed to make “ crowdie” every morn- 
ing for his pets, would stare incredulously were he to be told that the cor- 
rect formula was “a mixture of pressed curds and butter seasoned [with 
salt!” Burns evidently supposed that the “ crowdie” with which “my 
sister Kate cam up the gate” was akin to the “cogs o’ brose” in the con- 
text, but pérhaps Mr. Davidson knows better. I think, however, that he 
has confounded “ cruddy” with “ crowdie,” two entirely different words, 
the one being related to “curds,” the other to “ groats,” 7.¢., oats coarsely 
ground, 

Apropos of curds: An English lady happened, in her travels through 
Scotland, to spend a day at Blairgowrie, sume twenty years ago, and or- 
dered, as an accompaniment to dinner, that favorite Scotch dish, with the 
English drawl onthe word cu—urds. A substantial meal was served, in- 
cluding a liberal supply of boiled carrots, but none of the special preparation 
of milk and rennet ordered. Supposing it had been forgotten, and not wish- 
ing to bring the servant into trouble, she made no remark in his absence, 
but contented herself with repeating the order for tea. The waiter looked 
surprised and amused, but withdrew, and in due time crowned the tea- 
table with another enormous dish of boiled carrots. ‘ But where are the 
cu—urds?” ‘Here, ma’am” (removing the cover). “ Why! I ordered 
cu—urds, cu—urds and cream.” “ Oo—oo !” (a Scotchman will understand 
the length and strength of the interjection) “ye wantit cRUDS an’ 


cream |” 
ANGus COUPAR. 
Cuicaeo, January 14, 1870. 
[We know too much of the tenacity of the Scotch character to let 
two Scots carry a discussion of this kind any further in our columns. 
—Ep. Nation. | 


SENTIMENTALIST “JUSTICE.” 


To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 


Smr: The duty of the philanthropist and reformer is, not seldom, very 
painful. At times the professional Samaritan of society—the general 
binder-up of wounds—finds himself called upon to sit as a Rhadamanthus. 
I have often been deeply impressed with the stern energy with which the 
ureat type of all this class in our day represses on such painful occasions 
the weak tendencies of his noble nature. Never, however, have I felt my 
admiration of the sense of duty which is at the bottom of every utter- 
ance of Wendell Phillips more excited than by the following recent allu- 
sion of his: 


“Indeed, the puerile, crude, wordy, vulgar despatch of Secretary Fish | 


(recalling Mr. Motley) would disgrace a sophomore at college—and almost 
makes one regret the removalof Seward. We know this isa very hard 
thing to say of the act of any loyal man. But the occasion more than jus- 
tifies it. Rather than have the Department contemptible, we would almost 
welcome back the able but tricky vagabond from Japan.” 

Who can say that this is not very refreshing! “Reformers” do 
indeed “ have terrible memories,” as Mr. Phillips has recently well said. 
Fiat justitia, ruat celum—it is pleasant to see a fearless judgment ren- 
dered. For some time now Mr. Seward has rendered himself and his 
country ridiculous by dragging round his paralytic old carcass, made ab- 
solutely ridiculous by the scars of Payne’s knife, and no one before has 
noticed him as he deserved. All good and earnest reformers and philian- 
thropists, disciples of Wendell Phillips and his friend Gen. Butler, cannot 
but rejoice to see the craven old “vagabond,” who alone kept us from 
giving England a thrashing at the time of the Trent affair, referred to at 
last in meet language. Why, however, must such a painful but necessary 
public duty always devolve on one man? Why is it that it has been left 
to Phillips's brave, manly, and gentle voice to denounce, in the days of their 
success, Lincoln as “a slave-hound,” Grant “as a drunkard in the streets of 
Washington,” and, more recently, the Governor of Massachusetts as “a 
murderer?” Is there no courage left among us but in the breast of one 








man? Let me then, sir,in my place, at least honor that one. Here is Wen- 
dell Phillips—the philanthropist, our leader—God bless him! who fearleas- 
ly wanders from platform to platform, all over the broad land, and, by ex- 
actly the right word, stigmatizes this wretched, paralytic old “ vagabond ;”’ 
and as our great apostle enlightens audience after audience, the peripa- 
tetic of this later day, he sets an example full of promise to the American 
youth both of what a reformer should do, and how a philanthropist 
should talk. In him we see, as in a model, how love fer the race may ex- 
ist in vast profusion, and yet stern justice be meted out to individuals. 
That weakness which induces many to speak gently of the dead does not 
warp the judgment of our leader. He is above such mawkish sensibility. 
If justice call, he will even strike at the living through the dead. So 
here, in the case of Seward, the spectacle of a premature old age brought 
on through wear and tear of public service might excite a foolish and al- 
most wicked good-nature or even sympathy in breasts compounded of a 
meaner clay; but—bah, sir!—while such considerations might influence 
the common ruck of male voters, or those who have struck with armed 
hands—mere brutes !—yet exponents of “female suffrage ” and “ prohibi- 
tory liquor-law ” candidates, and friends of “ labor reform” and profession. 
al philanthropists in general, need be made of sterner stuff. We cannot 
yield to such peurile sentimentalities. Jn fact, our cry is for justice ; and 
a long experience has convinced us that justice is wholly inconsistent 
with any, the remotest, concessions of mercy. 


A S&NTIMENTALISY. 
Boston, January 27, 1871. 





[We print the above with loathing. Have these men no hearts? 
We wonder whether this particular Sentimentalist has a mother, or sis- 
ter, or a wife ?—Ep. Nation. ]} 








Notes. 





In addition to the announcements of new books made last week by 
Messrs. Harper & Bros., the following are now made: Lady Belcher’s 
“ Mutineers of the Bounty ;” the Marquis de Beauvoir’s agreeable and 
modest narrative of a “ Voyage Round the World ;” “ Recollections of 
Society in France and England;” ‘Turkish Harems and Circassian 
Homes ;” “The Revolt of the Cevennes;” Dyer's “History of Modern 
Europe ;” “ The Autobiography of Lord Brougham ;” Hare's “ Walks in 
Rome ;” Greg’s “Scenes from the Life of Jesus ;" and numerous novels, 
Messrs. Appleton have in press: “Science Lectures for the People,” 
five in number, by Professors Huxley, Roscoe, ete. ; “The Works of Sir 
J. Y. Simpson, Bart.,” in three octavo volumes; “ The San,” by Richard 
A. Proctor; and “ Musings over the Christian Year,” by Charlotte M. 
Yonge.——“ A Concordance to the Poems and Sonnets of Shakespeare,’ 
compiled by Mrs. Horace Howard Furness, will be published by Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. Messrs. Roberts Bros, have in press two novels : 
“My Discontented Cousin ;” and “The Forest House,” by Erckmann- 
Chatrian. The Hon. Charles Francis Adams’s admirable address before 
the New York Historical Society, on “The Struggle for Neutrality in 
America,” has just been handsomely printed in pamphlet form by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner & Co., and will doubtless be in request both by those 
who did and those who did not hear it delivered, Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. will shortly issue “ A Greek Primer,” by Bishop Wordsworth (being 
in great part a translation into English of his “ Rudimenta;” and “A 
Parallel History of England and France,” by Miss C. M. Yonge, whose 
title explains its purpose. It consists of two columns of contemporaneous 
dates and events in the two countries mentioned, and a middle column of 
remarks on the affairs of Europe. The period covered is from the Roman 
conquest of Britain to the fall of the French Second Empire last year. 
The manual if well executed, can hardly fail to be useful. 














—By the death of Mr. George Ticknor, which occurred last week, at 
Boston, the ranks of American men of letters have sustained the loss of a 
veteran who now for some years has been past service, but whose services 
in the time of his activity were honorable and great. Mr. Ticknor lived 
to be almost eighty years old, having been born in August, 1791. He was 
of a respectable, though not especially prominent, Boston family ; and after 
having been carefully instructed with a view to his engaging in profes 
sional life, he was sent to college. He was matriculated at Dartmonth, and 
it is said that he entered at the unprecedentedly early age of ten years and 
a-half. His name appears, however, in the list of the class of 1807, et 
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which time he was in his sixteenth year, and it would seem that he must 
have done twice over the work of one at least of the years of the college 
course, Which then as now extended over four years. However this may 
be, his age at the time of graduation, while it gives evidence of the com- 
paratively low condition of the American colleges in lis day, gives evi- 
dence also of his precocious ability. In 1813, when he was twenty-two 
years old, he bad not only—with the assistance of private teachers—pur- 
sued classical studies for three years, but had read enough of law to secure 
his admission to the bar. The law, however, was not to his taste, and in 
1815 he went abroad. Apparently he had now formed a clear intention of 
devoting himself to literature, and had determined to fit himself for his 
future labors by giving his abilities the best culture that the age any- 
where afforded. Moreover, it seems that he had already decided upon the 
particular field in which he would work, and a certain part of his time of 
European residence was spent in Madrid, where he prosecuted the re- 
searches on which is based his most important work. A part of his time, 
while he was abroad, he spent in Spain ; but more of it was passed in Ger- 
many, Italy, England, and Scotland. Among his acquaintances and friends 
he counted many of the distinguished men of all the countries which he 
visited ; he was known and respected by Scott, Rogers, Jeffrey, Macaulay, 
Byron, Goethe, Madame de Staél, Roscoe, Mackintosh, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Lord Holland, and many more. His correspondence, one would say, must 
be of great interest, as certainly his conversation was. Coming home in 
1820, he accepted a professorship in Harvard College, his chair being that 
of the French and Spanish languages and literatures—the chair which 
since his time has been filled by Longfellow and Lowell. After 1835—in 
which year he resigned his professorship, to the performance of whose du- 
ties he brought great ardor and diligence, and in which his success was 
marked—Mr. Ticknor had every temptation to lead what is called a life of 
elegant leisure. A life of elegant labor, severe, though delightful to him, 
and at the same time profitable to others, was more consonant with his dis- 
position, his temperament being that of an active and energetic man, who 
might have succeeded as well in the administration of affairs as in the 
prosecution of literary pursuits. In 1835, he went abroad for the second 
time, and, after three years, mainly devoted to further examination of 
the materials for his “ History of Spanish Literature,” he returned to Bos- 
ton, and spent ten years in the composition of the work by which his name 
will be carried down to posterity. This appeared in 1849 ; and few Ameri- 
can books, whether of earlier or of later date, have been more creditable to 
American literature. Doubtless, there will be among lovers of the Span- 
ish poetry, of which Mr. Ticknor so largely treats, a good deal of question 
as to the justice or as to the value of some of his judgments. He was so 
far from being a man to whose judgments of poets one would feel it neces- 
sary to pay entire deference, that one might even feel no fear in declining 
to give them very anxious attention. But there is agreement among 
students of the literature of Spain that his book is of exceedingly great 
help to them—is, indeed, without equal in ours or any other tongue; and 
there is nowhere any question that its author brought to its preparation a 
degree of laboriousness, knowledge, intelligence, and faithfulness which 
is rare every where, and is here so rare as to entitle Mr. Ticknor to a most 
honorable place among American writers. Mr. Ticknor’s death will be 
felt as a great loss not only by the literary community in this country, but 
by the best social circles in his native city. To these, by reason of his 
attainments, reputation, and character, he did much to give a dignity not 
inherently theirs. He was one of those “ prominent citizens of Boston” 
who make the city prominent, and not one of those who owe to the city 
and their place in it more than the city ever owed them or their families, 
It is, perhaps, not worth while to say that in politics Mr. Ticknor was a 
Conservative of a very pronounced type. Those of us who think the Radi- 
eal the highest style of man may please ourselves by recalling the fact 
that the man whom we feel bound to condemn as a Conservative was a 
chief promoter of that instrument for making the best style of Radical— 
the Beston Public Library. 


—The Philadelphia Social Scienee Association recently held a meeting 
on the subject of compulsory education, and the paper read there is now 
printed separately, although the report of the discussion was left to the 
newspapers. It was thoughtful, serious, and earnest, and showed a real 
comprehension of the importance of the question. In curious contrast, 
however, to the statement then made of the fact that there were nearly 
twenty thousand children who ought to be provided for, is the recent issue 
of a paper on the same subject by the London “ Society of Arts,” in which 
it is shown that almost exactly the same number is unprovided for in 
Betunal Green, a district of London containing about one hundred and 
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thirty thousand inhabitants. This as against the population of Philadel. 
phia, say five times as great, shows that questions which we consider 
urgent and ripe for legislative reform are easily met and solved as com- 
pared with similar ones in England. The necessity is none the legs 
pressing on us to improve the greater facilities within our reach, in order 
to make head against the growivg mischief of insufficient education, both 
in quantity and quality, Unfortunately for school reform in this country, 
neither in legislatures nor in school boards is pedagogy fairly and fally 
represented as it is, for instance, in Germany. - 

—The literature of the year 1870 will not cause it to be specially re. 
membered; and, happily (as we choose to say, rather than unhappily), it 
does not need the distinction which books might have given it. It ought 
also to be borne in mind that the years spent in producing a work pass 
unnoticed, while that in which it appears and is catalogued has but an 
accidental claim to share in its renown. The London Publishers’ Circular 
for December 31, 1870, sums up 5,251 books, whose titles it has recorded 
during the past year. Of these, 426 were importations from America, 
leaving to the credit of Great Britain 4,656, divided as follows: new 
books, 3,377 ; new editions of books originally published prior to 1870, 
1,279. The Circular tabulates these publications with great care, and 
shows an average of nearly 300 new books a month, 100 new editions, and 
40 American works imported. For the first named, February and March, 
and the last quarter of the year, are most prolific—exceeding the average ; 
while August and September fall to considerably less than 200 each. 
Theology obtained the largest "number of new editions (208 out of 811); 
but Fiction had the largest proportion (162 out of 381). This country 
furnished 55 volumes in Theology—presumably of a fair quality, and as 
many in History and Biography, which (55 out of 290 new works) make a 
very respectable ratio. Among 93 new works on Political and Social 
Economy, and Trade and Commerce, the American contribution is 16, of a 
quality tous unknown. We furnish about the same proportion to Travel 
and Geographical Research, viz., 41 out of 286 volumes, and a larger (58 
in 263) to Arts, Science, and Fine Art Works. Law and Jurisprudence 
have derived from this side of the water 20 of the 84 new books catalogued 
in the Circular, which of course has embraced but a small portion of our 
publications in this as in the other departments mentioned. 

—Among the latest publications of the past year in England were 
“The Duke of Edinburgh in Ceylon : a Book of Elephant and Elk Sport,” 
by John Capper ; “ All Round the World: Adventures in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America,” by Parker Gillmore; Volume I. of the “ Ancient 
Geography of India,” embracing the Buddhist period, together with the 
campaigns of Alexander and the travels of Hwen-Thsang, illustrated with 
thirteen maps, by Alexander Cumming; “The Capital of the Ancient 
Kingdom of East Anglia: a History of Thetford,” by A. Leigh Hunt; 
“Clement Marot, and Other Studies,” by Henry Morley, in two volumes; 
“Natural History of the Azores,” by F. Du Cane Godman; Mr. John 
Cordy Jeaffreson’s interesting “ Annals of Oxford ;” and “Siege Life in 
Paris, by One of the Besieged,” Mr. E. B. Mitchell, who got out too soon by 
half, he must now be convinced. T’ennyson’s songs of “ The Window,” for 
music, which are singularly flat, and Mr. Buchanan’s “ Napoleon Fallen,” 
another decrescendo on the part of the author, are, with the exception of 
Mr. Morris’s “ Earthly Paradise,” now concluded in a fourth part, all the 
poetry worth noticing. Two illustrated works may be named : “Chronicles 
of the Castle of Amelroy or Ammerzode,” by John Box, with photographs ; 
and the “Rembrandt Gallery,” containing thirty copies of this artist’s 
most important etchings. A correspondent of the Atheneum calls atten- 
tion to the delay in publishing “the large and well-executed catalogue of 
the works of Raphael, which has been prepared, and exists in the form of 
uncorrected proofs. This work was executel by desire of the Prince Con- 
sort, and embraces all the collection of works of the master which tle 
Prince had caused to be formed; . . . the whole is the most perfect cata- 
logue of the artist’s productions which has been compiled.” 

—Among the distinguished French dead of 1870 none except the re- 
nowned Dumas was better known to the world of literature than Prosper 
Mérimée. He was one of the last of the brilliant company of French 
writers who threw such glory upon the first half of the present century. 
Born in Paris in 1803 (according to some in 1800, to others in 1804), he 
was a contemporary of Cousin, Guizot, Villemain, Sainte-Beuve, and Am- 
pére, and their fellow-worker. He certainly belonged to the romantic 
school ; but he brought to its subjects the severe taste and elegant style 
of the classicists. His earliest works were mystifications, the first being 
a pretended translation of some Spanish plays. These appeared in 1825. 
In 1827 they were followed by a pretended alleged translation, in prose, 
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of some Illyrian ballads. In a charming preface, written in 1840, he 
explains to us that he had formed the plan of visiting Illyria, but that, in 
lack of money, he determined to write the songs of the people first, and 
then with the profits to travel thither and ascertain the accuracy of his 
work. For preparation, he read a book of travels in Dalmatia, studied 
some statistics, and learned a few words of the language. Goethe was 
the first to detect the wonderfully ingenious forgery. No one who reads 
the ballads can wonder that they were successful, and that even Slavic 
scholars were deceived. Mérimée tells us of a certain German who 
translated them from the French into his own language and into verse, 
boasting that he was able to detect beneath Mérimée’s prose the pro- 
per measure. But, indeed, Mérimée’s prose has the simplicity, clearness, 
dignity, and suggestive rhythm which distinguish French prose transla- 
tions of foreign poetry from the artificial French verse ; so the poor Ger- 
man’s mistake is less absurd than might appear. In 1829, Mérimée pub- 
lished his “ Chronique du régne de Charles IX.,” a most fascinating his- 
torical romance. His shorter tales are masterpieces in their way, and 
may well serve as models of artistic skill. In conception, in construction, 
and in style they all deserve the praise of being careful, graceful, and pol- 
ished—and never polished to the point of weakness. “ La double Méprise”’ 
is perhaps the best. “ Tamango,” “ Les Ames du purgatoire”—but who- 
ever reads one will read all, and can decide for himself about their rela- 
tive merit, if he thinks it necessary. “Colomba” is somewhat longer, 
but to our mind as good asany. Some are stories of modern society, and 
upon the ordinary themes of “ French novels ;” but the author handles 
his subject with the purity of an artist; his legitimate right, as artist, to 
treat of all human passions he never exercises with the offensive delight 
of those to whom such subjects are most attractive on account of their 
dirtiness, baseness, and wickedness. The scene of others of his stories is 
laid in the Middle Ages or in foreign countries ; but in all he delights the 
reader by his ingenious inventions and by his exquisite style. In 1845, 
Mérimée was elected a member of the French Academy. He was not 
only a graceful writer of fiction, he was also ascholar. He translated 
from the Russian a play of Gogol, and some of the novels of Tourgueneff, 
and, unlike most of his countrymen, was familiar with most of the lan- 
guages and literatures of Europe. He wrote, too, some historical works— 
an account of Catiline’s conspiracy, the history of the false Demetrius, 
etc.—but it will be as a writer of fiction that he will live. In 1853, he 
was made a senator, but he will never be counted as one of the now van- 
ished—and let us trust for ever vanished—Imperial school. He had more 
than their talent, and was free from their vices and faults. For one thing, 
his fortunate objectivity of mind was strong enough to save him from the 
weakness and wickedness of the introspective, self-examining authors 
who finger and handle their hearts until, for that reason, if there were no 
other, they become corrupt. 


—To those desirous of a complete and intimate knowledge of Mérimée, 
we would say that during the last twenty years the Revue des Deur 
Mondes las contained a great deal of his work, both original and trans- 
lated. Among other noted French personages, besides Mérimée and the 
great Dumas, who have died within the twelvemonth, one is the 
notorious Madame Ratazzi, née Buonaparte Wyse, grand-daughter of Lucien 
Buonaparte, a woman of the usual reputation of the Buonaparte women, 
and of the not unusual doubtful legitimacy of the Buonapartes, who, in 
1863, married the Italian premier, Ratazzi, and has since, as before, been 
distinguished for witty libels upon such men and women as she disliked. 
Prévost-Paradol’s name also comes up for remembrance ; and those of the 
Due de Broglie, who has a place in history as one of the ministers of 
Charles X. of France ; General Flahault ; and, greater than any of these 
last, Charles Forbes de Tyron, Comte de Montalembert, the historian, pub- 
licist, politician, and representative Gallican Romanist. To these is to 
be added the name of the Duchesse de Berri, who was the mother of the 
Comte de Chambord, the legitimist claimant of the crown of the French 
kingdom, and who died in April, before she had seen the downfall of the 
parvenu Empire ; and, too, before she had experienced again the disap- 
pointment of seeing France once more convulsed from top to bottom with 
no ensuing advantage to her family. 


—Number 12 of the “ Papers and Correspondence of the Imperial 
Family,” which the present occupants of the Tuileries have been pub- 
lishing from time to time, contains some twenty reports of the Commis. 
sion of dramatic censorship. But one of these rejects a play on the ground 
of its immorality, and that turns out to be the immorality of the higher 
classes of French society assailed by the author. Political objections are 
found against all the rest, often of the most petty nature. Sometimes a 
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piece would be altered essentially in spite of the protestations of the 
writer, and the Commission tell how in one instance they insisted that the 
play should end prior to the Revolution, or else glorify the First Emperor. 
M. Paul Meurice, accordingly, whose Paris was the play under censure, had 
to resign himself to “a final tableau representing Napoleon I. distributing 
eagles on the Champ de Mars.” ‘The seventeenth number of the “ Papers 
and Correspondence ” commences Voiume II., and produces some highly 
interesting notes concerning the Prefects of the Republic, made from July 
to October, 1852. There is also a letter from a Crimean veteran, Capt. de 
Boiiyn, of the gendarmerie, addressed directly to the Emperor in 1857, and 
complaining that “he had been ordered to ascertain, and to cause the chiefs 
of brigade to ascertain, the number of Legitimists, Orleanists, Republi- 
cans, Socialists, etc , to watch their movements, comings and goings, their 
relations, acts, and words,” and to mention them in his report constantly. 
This worthy officer, to whom such service was repugnant, sought relief in 
an appeal to a decree of March 1, 1854, which says that the gendarmerie 
shall in no case be employed in secret (oceulées) duties. The Emperor re- 
plies that “ the first law of the military hierarchy is to obey without com- 
mentary,” and that to apply the epithet “ occultes” to the orders he had 
received was to cast unmerited odium upon them, and the Captain was 
finally dismissed from the gendarmerie. 





—We have before us three new and beautifal maps, by Kiepert, ot 
Alsace and Lorraine, and adjoining countries, executed on the same 
scale (1 : 666,666); one ethnological, one political, and one historical 
(Berlin: Reimer ; New York: L. W. Schmidt.) The first, entitled “ Speci- 
alkarte der deutsch-franzisischen Grenzliinder, mit Angabe der Sprach- 
grenze,” is chiefly designed to show the linguistic areas (Sprachgebiete) of 
the French border-lands presented by it, distinguishing them, by colors, 
as French, chiefly French or mixed, and German, respectively. Almost 
the whole of Alsace is given as German. The exceptions are: a French 
strip of land on the southwest border, including Belfort and Giromagny, 
and extending north to the foot of the Ballon d’Alsace ; a mixed area, 
nearly of the same extent, and including Delle and Fontaine, to the east 
of the preceding ; and some small territories, French or mixed, in the 
Vosges, west of Colmar, Sclilettstadt, and Barr. The dividing line between 
the German and the other areas in Lorraine runs in a northwest direction 
throughout—from a point on the Alsatian frontier, opposite Barr ; across 
the Vosges ; along the Sarre Blanche ; to and along the German Nied ; 
from the juncture of this river with the French Nied to the juncture of the 
Orne with the Moselle, between Metz and Thionville ; and thence to the 
Luxembourg frontier, near Esch. This line is skirted all along on the 
west, by more or less narrow mixed territories, separating it from the 
French area. The German area in Lorraine thus embraces more than halt 
of the Department of Moselle, and about a fourth of Meurthe. 


—The second map—“ Specialkarte von Elsass und Lothringen, nach 
ihrer gegenwiirtigen Eintheilung seit der deutschen Besitzergreifung "— 
exhibits the divisions established by the Prussian conquest of last year. 
The main division, under the provisional Prussian organization, is into the 
two governments of Alsace and Lorraine, the former of which, however, 
probably representing what at the time of the new organization the con- 
querors meant to, keep—possibly less than they now mean to keep—en- 
braces, besides the whole of Alsace proper, as it was under the French, 
about four-fifths of the Department of Moselle, and about half of Meurthe, 
formerly divisions of Lorraine. This Government contains not only all 
the German and, with very slight exceptions, all the mixed area of the 
two provinces, but also some portions of the French, including Metz and 
Chateau Salins, and their surroundings. Its Lotharingian subdivisions 
are the districts of Thionville, Metz, Saargemiind, Chateau-Salins, and Saar- 
burg. The third map—“ Historische Karte von Elsass und Lothringen,” 
ete.—in elaborating which Richard Boeckh co-operated with Kiepert, con- 
tains a maze of territorial divisions and enclaves, as they existed in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and exhibits the successive annexa- 
tions by France of German territory between the Meuse and the Rhine. 
The chronological dates of the annexations are given in notes. 


—The Methodist Quarterly Review for January, 1871, contains a disser- 
tation on “ The Slavic Races,” contributed by Dr. A. 8, Long, of Constanti- 
nople, in which that subject gets rather more elaborately treated than is 
usual in this country ; and as it appears at a time when Slavic affairs are 
rapidly growing in prominence and importance, it deserves the attention 
of a wider circle of readers than the regular circulation of that periodical 
will probably secure forit. It contains much that is interesting or learned 
—though little that is certain—concerning the origin of the Slavi, and 
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their early spread over the vast countries now occupied by them ; specula- 
tions regarding their common name as a race, and their specific territorial 
or national appellations ; remarks on their general character, as it ap- 
peared to the Byzantine writers of the earlier part of the Middle Ages; 
something on the old Slavic language and literature, and the Cyrilitic and 
Glagolitic alphabets; and more ample information on the origin and 
ancient history of the Bulgarians, a nation on whose present state the 
author promises a more exhaustive contribution. The critical views ex- 
pressed in the article evince both soundness of judgment and familiarity 
with ancient as well as recent authorities. Like the best of the latter, Dr. 
Long rejects the derivation of the name Slav (in its various forms, Slovak, 
Sloven, ete.) from either the Slavic slava, glory, or the Teutonic slave, de 
riving it from the Slavic sloro, word, speech, and explaining it by “en- 
dowed with speech, knowing how to talk,” in contradiction to Nyemetz, 
dumb—with whom one cannot converse—which was applied by the 
Slavi, and after them by Magyars, Turks, Arabs, and Persians, to the Teu- 
tonic race. Against some of the better authorities, he considers the Bul- 
garians of Turkey not as a gradually Slavicized, but as an originally Slavic 
people, though he admits that they may have derived their name from a 
conquering Turanian tribe, which imposed upon them its sway, and orga- 
nized the country, but subsequently—like the Scandinavian Varangians, 
the first organizers of the Russian Empire—were lost in the mass of the 
original population. 


—=_ 


PARKER'S HISTORIO AMERIOCANS.* 


Ir is a thousand pities that Theodore Parker could not have lived ten 
years longer. He died at the very threshold of the time the fittest for the 
development of his immense energies and the exercise of his prodigious 
activity. He was meant by nature for an active rather than a studious 
life. The exuberant energy of his mind sought its outlet in the only 
direction which was open to it ; and he certainly stirred up to their depths 
the rather stagnating waters of the religious opinions of thirty years ago. 
Whether it were an angel that had descended to trouble the pool, or 
otherwise, there was undoubtedly a diversity of opinion among men, but 
that he troubled it was plain for all to see. Yet, after all we have 
gone through of conflict and suffering within the last ten years, it is 
almost as hard to understand the violence of that ebullition, or the interest 
it created, as to comprehend the zeal with which our fathers and grand- 
fathers watched the theological combats of fifty years ago between the 
excellent Doctors Woods and Ware. Mr. Parker was not a man of genius, 
nor yet of an original mind. The doctrines with which he connected his 
name were not of his devising. They had come down from former gene- 
rations of freethinkers. It was the freshness of illustration and the 
zeal and energy which he brought to their enforcement, together with the 
strong personal influence that went out from him—what we call in this 
country “magnetism "—that accounts for the stir he made among the dry 
bones, and the hold he had and still retains upon living souls. 

It is well known that Mr. Parker was what is called “ a self-made man,” 
and his making was not free from some of the defects incident to that 
particular manufacture. It were an insult to his memory dnd an outrage 
to common sense to class him with those so-called “self-made men” in 
publ?e life whose sciolism and conceit would only make them ridiculous 
did they not also make them mischievous. He was an omnivorous reader 
rather than a great scholar. A helluo librorum—a glutton of books—he 
did not always well digest and assimilate his intellectual food. The rudi- 
mental niceties and exactnesses of scholarship which form an admirable 
discipline for the child, are hardly ever mastered by one who begins bis 
education in manhood. If Mr. Parker had read half as much he would 
lave been a more learned man. In his extemporized speeches he was not 
unfrequently betrayed into inaccurate statements and mistaken literary 
allusions because of the very multitude of crade recollections that crowded 
into his mind. We well remember one of his sermons at his country 
meeting- house, at West Roxbury, before he went to Boston, in which, 
having occasion to illustrate the way in which men are “cursed with 
their prayers,” he told the story of Semele, who was consumed by the 
thunderous glories of Jove, whom she had prayed to visit her as he was 
wont to approach Juno—only he made the victim of this mythological 
edition of the “ Impertinent Curiosity” aman/ This mistake could hardly 
have been made by one who in his boyhood had been introduced into the 
paradise of the dainty delights of learning through the gate, instead of 

‘climbing in over the wall after he was grown up. 
The work which is the occasion of these observations we regard as a 
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sufficient evidence of their truth. These lectures are marked by the well- 
known methods of thought and style of their author. He pronounces 
judgment upon his illustrious subjects with unhesitating decision, and 
sustains it by what he considers sufficient reasons. There is nothing 
especially new in his opinions as to their course or character, though he 
lays them down with an air of authority, as if he regarded them as fina] 
and unanswerable. We do not think, however, that his estimate of them, 
especially of Franklin and Jefferson, will be accepted as the ultimate set- 
tlement of the conflicting views concerning those great men; but we have 
no space to enter upon that question, were we disposed to do so. It is inte- 
resting, however, to read what such a mind as Mr. Parker's thought of 
these celebrated countrymen of his, and his opinion is as good as another 
man’s on points which will probably never be quite settled. But the nar- 
rative portions of the lectures, by which Mr. Parker supports his conclu. 
sions, are full of errors, and errors so obvious that it is singular that they 
should have escaped the notice of the intelligent hearers of them. The 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham, who furnishes the preface to this book, says 
in it of Mr. Parker: “In all biographical studies his conscientiousness was 
a wonder. He laid on himself prodigious labor to satisfy it.” This stete- 
ment of Mr. Frothingham as to the usual accuracy of his friend we are 
not disposed to impugn ; but his preparation for these lectures must have 
been an exception to the general rule of his literary habits. We cannot 
doubt that Mr. Parker had read the original authorities relating to his 
subjects ; but he could not have consulted them as he wrote, or he would 
have been saved from the blunders—some trivial, but others most mate- 
rial—which deform this work, all of which might have been avoided by a 
proper verifying of his facts. We will quote some of them. 

In the Lecture on Franklin (p. 17), speaking of his children, Mr. Parker 
says: “ He left an illegitimate son, William Temple Franklin, who after- 
wards became Governor of New Jersey.” William Temple Franklin was 
neither his son nor Governor of New Jersey. He was the grandson of 
Franklin, and the son of William Franklin, who did hold that office. De- 
scribing Wedderburn’s famous diatribe against Franklin before the Privy 
Council, Mr. Parker says (pp. 29, 30): “Before this audience did Franklin 
stand for ten ours and listen to this purchased sycophant.” Franklin 
himself says in a letter to Thomas Cushing (‘“ Life and Works,” viii. 111), 
that he “stood there, the butt of his ribaldry, for near an hour!” Mr. 
Parker calls Dr. Price a “ Scotch dissenter.” He wasa Welsh one. He says 
that “slavery in 1758 was a very different thing from what it is in 1859. 
It was by no means the cruel and malignant thing it is now.” In Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts, then, undoubtedly, as compared with South 
Carolina in 1859. But Mr. Parker should have known that the slavery of 
the slave States proper was never so malignant and cruel as in the middle 
of the last century. The slavery of our time was mild and patriarchal 
compared with that of a hundred years ago. In his desire to mag- 
nify his subject, whose greatness needed no exaggeration, Mr. Parker 
says that “at forty, Franklin was master of English, Latin, French, 
Italian, and German.” As a student of languages he must have 
known what an enormous claim this was to make. We have been 
able to find no evidence of its truth. Of French, though he had lived 
for years in France, Franklin certainly was not master. Writing to tle 
Abbé Morellet, after his return home, 1787, he speaks of his delight in being 
surrounded by persons who speak and understand the same language wit) 
himself, adding, “ You know that if a man desires to be useful by the ex- 
ercise of his mental faculties, he loses half their force when in a foreign 
country, where he can only express himself tn a language with which he is 
not well acquainted ” (“ Life and Works,” x. 301). And we have been assur- 
ed that in the two or three short French letters of Franklin, preserved as 
autographs in what was the Bibliotheque Impériale, at Paris, there are half 
as many grammatical and orthographic errors as there are lines. That le 
had a passable reading knowledge of these languages (excepting German, 
as to which we powerfully doubt) is very possible; but every scholar 
knows what a vast distance there is between this and a mastery of them. 
At the time of Franklin’s death, in 1790, Mr. Parker says, enumerating 
the great men then in public life, “Jay was at the Court of England.” 
Jay was then Chief.Justice, and did not go to England till 1794. So much 
for the Lecture on Franklin for the present. 


These errors are of no material consequence, but should have been 
avoided as imperfections in a literary work the merit of which mainly 
consists in accuracy of details. The next error of which we shall speak it 
is not too severe to call a highly culpable one. In the Lecture on Wash- 
ington (p. 98), speaking of his taking command of the army at Cambridge, 





in July, 1775, Mr. Parker says: “ The officers were ignorant of their duty. 
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General Ward, the previous commander-in-chief, was old, and almost 
imbecile!” This “old and almost imbecile officer” was at that time 
forty-seven years old—four years older than Washington. He could 
not have been one of the “officers ignorant of their duty,” for he 
had served with credit in the Old French War, as a field-officer under 
Abercrombie, to which circumstance, undoubtedly, he owed his com- 
mission. His imbecility could not have been noticeably great, since he 
was the year before elected Captain-General of Massachusetts Bay, and 
when the army was first organized he was commissioned by the Provincial 
Congress as Major-General and Commander-in-chief. Whén Washington 
was appointed Commander-in-chief by the Continental Congress, General 
Ward was commissioned as senior Major-General, and commanded the right 
wing of the army during the siege. After the evacuation, he was left by 
Washington in command of a force to guard against the return of the Bri- 
tish. In the course of 1776 he resigned his commission, from ill-health, but 
was in the public service in civil capacities for nearly twenty-five years 
longer, till his death in 1800. He was a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress, and a member of the Second and Third Congresses—1791-95—of the 
United States. He was also a Judge of the Common Pleas at the time of 
Shays’s insurrection. This story is told of him. The object of the insur- 
rection was mainly to prevent the holding of the courts and the collection 
of debts. Judge Ward, on going to Worcester to hold his court, found 
the town in possession of the insurgents. A sentinel on the court-house 
steps presented his musket and told the judge to advance at his peril. 
The judge recognized the man as one of his old soldiers, and looking him 
in the eye gave the word of command, “ Recover arms!” The old in- 
stinct of discipline returned, and the sentinel recovered his piece, and the 
judge went up the steps, whence he addressed the insurgents in a speech 
of two hours to convince them of their guilt and folly—but to no pur- 
pose. We are sure no man would have regretted more deeply than Mr. 
Parker, had he lived, the reprehensible inadvertence which betrayed him 
into this injustice to a gailant soldier and eminent public man, whose 
honorable record and fair fame are a part of the inheritance not only of 
his descendants but of us all. 

One other error, occurring in the Lecture on Washington, is an odd 
one to be made by a man who was supposed to have made Revolutionary 
history a special study. He says (p. 144): “In 1779-80, General Arnold, 
the traitor, with less than two thousand men, ravaged the whole State of 
Virginia for two years!” Arnold was in Virginia precisely five months, 
from January to June, 1780, and his ravages were limited to the River 
James, from Norfolk to Richmond. But we must hurry on. In the Lecture 
on John Adams, Mr. Parker says (p. 151): one of his tutors was “ Mr. 
Cleverly, the Congregational minister of the town.” Mr. Adams says of 
him (“ Life and Works.” x. 254), he was “a bigoted Episcopalian of the 
school of Bishop Saunders and Dr. Hicks.” Speaking of the argument be- 
fore the Governor and Council, December 20, 1765, on the closing of the 
courts, by the appointment of the Town of Boston, Mr. Parker says (p. 164), 
“It was a great honor for the young men, Otis and Adams, to be employed 
in such a cause.” For Adams, possibly ; certainly not for Otis, who was 
then in his forty-first year, who stood in the front rank of the profession, 
if not at its head, and who had made the great argument against the 
Writs of Assistance nearly five years before, February, 1761—the most 
illustrious law-ease ever argued in America, from which the Revolution 
may be said to date. And he was old enough, and eminent enough, near 
nine years before to be appointed by Governor Pownail Advocate of the 
Admiralty. In relating the part Mr. Adams took in the trial of the sol- 
diers indicted for the Boston Massacre, Mr. Parker says (p. 166), “ They 
applied to Mr. Adams to defend them. He induced Mr. Josiah Quincy 
jr., to aid in the defence.” The fact was exactly the opposite of this state. 
ment—Mr. Adams being the witness. Mr. Quincy was first retained, and 
it was at his suggestion and through his urgency that Mr. Adams was 
afterwards employed. (Adams's “ Life and Works,” ii. 230.) The mention 
of Mr. Pickering as one of the Commissioners to France in 1797 we are 
willing to suppose a misprint for Pinckney. In the Lecture on Jefferson 
Mr. Parker says (p. 25), that in 1784“ Congress then passed the famous 
Ordinance of the Northwest Territory. Jefferson drafted the bill.” That 
Ordinance was not passed till 1787, and Nathan Dane drafted the bill. 
The bill offered by Jefferson in 1784 included much more than Dane's of 
1787, to wit, the entire Western region from the 31st degree of north 
latitude, but it was not passed. It contained an anti-slavery clause, as 








well as the Ordinance of 1787 ; but it was prospective only and not im- 
mediate. Mr. Parker goes on to say, “ A motion was made on the 19th | 
of April to strike out this clause. The New England members gave a 
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unanimous vote to strike it out.” They gave a unanimous vote to retain 
it. (Hildreth, Ist Series, iii. 449,450.) We must say it seems to us, if 
Mr. Parker did “lay on himself prodigious labor to satisfy his conscien- 
tiousness in his biographical studies,” as his editor says of him, that, as far 
as concerned the preparation of these lectures, he labored in vain, and 
spent his strength for naught. 

There is one other matter of which Mr. Parker speaks which we 
think we ought not to pass by in silence, though we had much rather do 
so. Mr. Parker was not a man to call a spade anything but a spade. He 
is perfectly plain-spoken as to the immoralities of all his famous subjects 
in regard to women, with the honorable exception of John Adams. He is 
the first writer that we remember to have seen who has put in print the 
suggestion that “ Washington himself” was yot impeccable in this par- 
ticular (p. 211)—a suggestion which he had better have spared if he 
had no better authority for it than the gossiping traditions which 
have come down to us, and were not ready to produce it. Franklin's own 
narrative certainly absolves all commentators from any squeamishness as 
to him. The colors in which he draws himself are dark enough, but Mr. 
Parker gives the picture a yet blacker hue. The figure which Franklin 
cuts in his own account of his Breaking off his engagement with Miss 
Godfrey because her father could not give her enough money to pay off 
his debt to the printing-house, is mean and paltry enough (Sparks’s 
“ Franklin,” i. 94), but far from being so ineffably base as Mr. Parker repre- 
sents it. He says, after relating the above facts, “the bargain was broken 
off, though the woman in question soon became the mother of his only 
son.” If Mr. Parker were alive and could prove this assertion, he would 
solve the one mystery about Franklin's life, to wit: who was the mother 
of William Franklin? It has baffled the curiosity of all other enquirers. 
Mr. Sparks assured us that he had looked it up in vain. The late eminent 
and lamented Alexander Dallas Bache, Franklin's great-grandson, also 
told us that he had failed to ascertain this fact, and considered it as past 
finding out at this day. A venerable lady, who died not much more thar 
twenty years ago, who was married and living in Philadelphia when 
Franklin returned thither in 1785, who knew him well, and was a part of 
the society in which he lived, and who naturally heard all the gossip of 
that society about him (and there was plenty of it), assured us that she 
had never heard who the woman in question was, and did not believe that 
anybody knew it. It was probably one of the “low women ” with whom 
he telJs us that he intrigued in those days, and who died in obscurity and 
was forgotten before anybody took any interest in the question. We cannot 
believe, if there had been any foundation for Mr. Parker's statement, that 
it could have escaped the research of Mr. Sparks and Mr. Bache and fifty 
other enquirers, and are obliged to conclude that he had no sufficient au- 
thority for loading the memory of Franklin with this enormous aggrava- 
tion of his despicable conduct, and still less for biackening the good name 
of poor Miss Godfrey after she had been for a century in her grave. 

It is not a pleasant task to speak thus plainly of a work of so famous a 
man as Mr. Parker, whose memory is still warmly cherished by multi- 
tudes who regard him with mingled admiration and affection. When we 
opened the book we expected to have nothing but praise to bestow. Jus- 
tice to ourselves as critics, and to the reading public, obliged us to show 
how very far its performance falls short of the expectations excited by the 
preface. We think that Mr. Parker's reputation as a man of accurate 
knowledge and original opinions will not be increased by the publication 
of this book, and that its editor would have consulted the fame of hia 
friend better by putting the manuscript into the fire rather than by giving 
it to the press. 





PLUTARCH’S MORALS.* 

ONE of the most natural branches of the movement in ethical specula- 
tion set on foot by Buckle and Mill (in his essay on Liberty) has been a 
more careful examination of non-Christian morality, whether before or 
after the Christian era. Its relations to Christian morality (of which it 
appears to have been completely independent, and this is not the least of 
the puzzles in which the subject is involved) embrace many interesting 
and curious questions. It is a very prevalent opinion among Christian 
moralists that one of the great benefits of the Christian revelation was its 
conferring a divine sanction upon certain great elementary moral prin- 
ciples which had until then been but partially acknowledged, the wire 
and good men who held them having no wniversal authority or jurisdic- 


*Plutarch’s Morals. Translated from the Greek by several hands. Corrected and 
revised by William W. Goodwin, Ph.D., Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity, With an Introdaction by Ralph Waldo Emerson.’ Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 1870. 
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tion. One of the latest and neatest statements of this position may be 
found in “ Ecce Homo.” How far it can be reconciled, or if it can be re- 
conciled at all, with the utilitarian theory of the origin of morals, is a nice 
point. Could we accept Mill as a typical specimen of the utilitarian, the 
question would seem to be pretty conclusively answered in the negative ; 
but, as Professor John Grote has shown passim in his valuable and, alas! 
posthumous work, “On the Utilitarian Philosophy,” Mill must be consid- 
ered a very much modified utilitarian. 

But, it may be asked, did Christianity introduce no moral novelty? 
And the reply that it did originate something in ethics, although appa- 
rently a contradiction to the position briefly noticed in our last paragraph, 
would not really be such, Christianity might, while confirming old moral 
precepis, introduce some new ones. The general opinion, however; at the 
present day is that it did not make any additions to the moral code. Even 
those who are most ready to admit emotional or metaphysical originalities 
of Christianity, who will allow, for instance, that it invented or discovered 
religious faith, usually deny that it evolved any new principle of morals. 
Nevertheless, we think that a plausible case might be made out in favor 
of the proposition that chastity, as a male virtue, and distinct from asceti- 
cism (with which it is often confoundedf, was, and is, a special product of 
Christianity. 

But neither of these propositions, nor yet a combination of the two, 
would justify the notion once very popular, and not yet altogether ex- 
ploded among divines and theologians, that heathen morality may be en- 
tirely disregarded and ignored by the ethical student on account of its 
vast inferiority to Christian morality. There are three @ priori objections, 
independent of internal evidence, against such a conclusion. First, it is 
more in accordance with our conceptions of the Supreme Being that he 
should have vouchsafed some spiritual light to the world than that he 
should kave left it so long in utter darkness. Secondly, it seems hardly 
credible that a totally immoral world should not have functioned even 
worse than the heathen world did. Thirdly, a denunciation so sweeping 
is likely to provoke reaction, if internal evidence should be found to con- 
tradict it in even a few particulars; and this is probably the reason, or one 
reason, why not only avowed sceptics, but persons who profess and call 
themselves orthodox Christians, have expressed qualified preferences for 
heathen morality. 

We are, therefore, never sorry to see a translation or popularization of 
an ancient moralist; but, in the present case, our satisfaction is not un- 
mitigated. In spite of his popularity as a biographer, Plutarch has not 
the very best name among scholars and critics. His style is often inele- 
gant, his treatment of subjects is apt to be gossipy and diffuse. Though 
acute as a verbal critic (witness his explanation of the secondary meaning 
of ’Aper? *), his filthy perversion of one of the sweetest passages in Theo- 
critus, and his utter misappreciation of Aristophanes, demolish his preten- 
sions as a literary critic; and his attack on Herodotus, like Croker’s on 
Macaulay, may be called “an attempt at murder resulting in suicide.” 
Piato, Xenophon, and Plutarch all wrote Symposia. Every scholar has 
read Plato's “ Banquet” in the original. Every man like Keats, Greek- 
minded, but not Greek-learned, has read Xenophon’s “ Banquet” at second- 
hand. But who, scholar or dilettante, reads Plutarch’s “ Feast of the Seven 
Wise Men,” unless, as now, it is thrust into his face? And what is the natu- 
ral reflection after reading all these? That Plato’s guests are demigods, 
Xenophon's jolly good fellows, and Plutarch’s very positive prigs, properly 
decorous, and, in many respects, deserving their epithet of wise, but in no 
respect exhilarating. 

It is only proper to say this much, because the general reader might 
easily be misled by Emerson’s glowing panegyric—a very gem of compo- 
sition in the author’s best manner—and when Emerson is at his best, what 
living writer of English prose can do better? The beauty of the edition 
may also well create a favorable prestige. Yet even here there is a cer- 
tain sense of disappointment when we find that the “several hands” thus 
honored did their work as long ago as the end of the seventeenth and be- 
ginning of the eighteenth centuries. From a merely literary point of 
view, indeed, this is hardly a disadvantage, much of the work being 
written in that quaint, nervous, fruity, Baconian English which makes us 
feel how little, after all, our language has gained in passing first through 
the Johnsonian and then through what we may call the newspaper stage. 
But many of the versions are only loose paraphrases, some are full of 
glaring errors, and the best contain many archaisms which tend to con- 
fuse their meaning. The mistakes, of course, can be, and have been, cor- 
rected ; the modernizing of the archaisms is a delicate matter, in which 








* In “ How a Young Man ought to hear Poems." 
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Professor Goodwin has hardly been able to satisfy himself, judging from 
his preface ; and as regards some of the essays, the attempt to patch them 
up reminds us of the notorious character who had a favorite oath, “ God 
mend me!” which provoked a friend to say, “ Mend you, indeed! It would 
be easier to make two mew men.” Still, as the preface justly remarks, 
‘ No critical translation of these treatises is possible until a thorough re- 
vision of the text, with the help of the best manuscripts, has been made ; 
and this is a task from which most scholars would shrink in dismay.” 

Whenever—if ever—this preliminary desideratum shall have been 
accomplished, the translator of Plutarch will at least be free from one 
difficulty which hampers all attempts to put some greater philosophers 
into a becoming English dress. In trying the experiment on Plato or 
Aristotle, we soon find that some of the fandamental and elementary words 
of their philosophy cannot be fitted with any constant and exhaustive 
English equivalent. Every schoolboy thinks he knows what cogé¢ and 
cogia mean ; 0096¢ isa wise man, and cogia is wisdom. But, in fact, wisdom 
very inadequately expresses cogia. The phrase “unlettered wisdom” is 
not a solecism in English; but the Sausage-Seller of the “ Knights,” who 
“had never learned the humanities,” could not, under any circumstances, 
have been called codé¢ (though he might be dewéc) because cogia includes 
émorhun as a necessary element. A distinguished scholar and teacher 
(Mr. Shilleto) was so struck with the inadequacy of the usual rendering, 
that he actually translated and taught his scholars to translate cogia by 
genius. Of course, this was making the matter worse, for genius is even 
farther than wisdom from connoting émorjun ; but it shows to what straits 
a translator may be driven. Then take émorjun. It means science, but so 
also (in another sense) does péGodog ; and it embraces some things which 
our word science does not. Acquired knowledge is probably the best gene- 
ral rendering for it, but two words for one are a periphrasis, or a definition 
rather than a translation. Let us pass on to the other element of cogia. 
Noi¢ we may consider Anglicized, at least asa bit of scholastic and literary 
slang ; its Anglicized form, nous, instead of nus, seems to show its bodily 
importation. In this semi-slang sense it is taken to signify sharpness or 
cleverness. But the Greek word is something higher; it is natural ability. 
The fashionable translation of it is intuition ; yet, if asked to express in 
Platonic Greek “ he knew it by intuition,” we should use some such word 
as dvauvnoe. dpovnog, roughly rendered by prudence, is another puzzling 
combination of the intellectual and the moral. Lastly, for téyvy7 we can 
find nothing better than art or design, but they mean several things which 
it does not, and it involves at least one idea which they do not. 

Little of this trouble in Plutarch. He is rarely metaphysical. The 
“ Procreation of the Soul,” and some of his polemicabeseays against the 
Stoics, are about the only exceptions to his usual simplicity. His morality 
takes a parenetic or homiletic turn. And this reminds us that a large 
portion of the large book before us, probably a full half, is not moral—that 
is, ethical—at all. ‘It need hardly be stated,” says the editor, “that the 
name ‘ Morals’ is used by tradition to include all the writings of Plutarch 
except the Lives.” Even the exception is not unqualified, for there are 
Lives in the collection, though not the Lives. Indeed, the difficulty would 
be to say what of the then existing curriculum of knowledge these miscel- 
laneous writings do not include. Some of them, as we have just intimated, 
are biographical ; some are like memoranda for novelettes ; some are phy- 
sical, according to the physical notions then current ; some are antiqua- 
rian, archeological, and philological disquisitions, such curious gossip as 
Aulus Gellius gives us in all its glory a few generations later. Many are 
dramatic dialogues, more or less on the Platonic model ; and here it is 
worthy of remark how the narrative faculty (we might almost call it the 
gossiping tendency) in Plutarch gets the better of the dramatic element. 
Thus the discourse on the genius or inspiration of Socrates (commonly 
but most improperly called the Demon or Demon, as if it were a familiar 
spirit), bas a little about Socrates and a great deal about the revolution in 
Thebes; and the “Banquet” winds up with the story of Arion, told ina 
manner which is not exactly an improvement on the original briefer nar- 
rative of Herodotus. The old saying, omnes res et quedam alia, is con- 
stantly brought to mind. One hardly expects an allusion to tobacco in 
Plutarch ; the very mention of such a possibility sounds like a bad attempt 
at a joke; and yet the following will adapt itself very readily to the prac- 
tice of some smokers : 

“ Now supposing those strong perfumes that are used by many men 
should prove offensive to their wives, would it not be a 
unnatural unkindness to discompose a woman with continual fits rather 
than deny himself a pleasure so trivial ?”—Conjugal Precepts. 

It is but fair to note that the purely moral element frequsntly starts up 
and asserts itself in the dialogue and elsewhere when we are not imme- 
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diately expecting it, showing that the ethical sentiment was natural to the 
author, and not assumed for effect. And his conceptions both of private 
and public morals are for the most part accurately formed and clearly 
expressed. His lively, vigorous common-sense often reminds us of Xeno- 
phon, even if (also like Xenophon) he sometimes verges on commonplace. 
When we read such sentences as these, our admiration of their spirit is 
tempered only by regret that they should be as necessary—and as un- 


heeded—now as then: 


“Then saith Solon I hold that state happy and likely to 
remain democratic, in which those that are not personally injured are 
yet as forward to question and correct wrong as the person who is more 
immediately wronged. Bias added, Where all fear the law as they fear a 
tyrant [as they would fear an autocrat]. Thales said, Where the citizens 
are neither too rich nor too poor. Anacharsis said, Where, though in all 
other respects they are equal, yet virtuous men are advanced and vicious 

rsons degraded. Cleobulus said, Where the rulers fear reproof and 
shame more than the law. Pittacus said, Where bad men are prohibited 
from ruling, and good men from not ruling. Chilo, pausing a little while, 
determined that the best and most desirable state where the subject 
minded the law most and the orators least.” — Banquet. 


What would a conclave of leading editors and politicians make of the 
above? Would it be Greek indeed to them or “ Heathen Chinee ” ? 





Would they understand it sufficiently to pronounce it a collection of 
glittering generalities or sickly sentimentalities, something very dreamy 
and unpractical ? 

And these passages, though less startling, are sufficiently striking : 


“Solon thought that house most happy where the estate was got with. 
out injustice, kept without distrust, aud spent without repentance. . . . 
Thales held that home most happy where the master had most leisure and 
respite from business.”— Banquet. 

“ Besides, I find, by my own observation, that those persons who make 
it their business to speak so as to deserve the favor and approbation of the 
scum of the people, ordinarily live at a suitable rate [on a corresponding 
scale ?] voluptuously and intemperately. And there is reason for it. For 
they who have no regard to what is honest, so they make provision for 
other men’s pleasures, will surely not be any propense to prefer what is 
right and wholesome before that which gratifies their own inordinate 
pleasures and luxurious inclinations.”— 7raining of Children. 

Yet, in spite of many such passages, we cannot regard this beautiful 
edition without a certain feeling of sadness. As we view its almost gor- 
geous binding and its lovely large type, reflecting meanwhile how little 
has been done to popularize Plato or acclimatize Aristotle, we cannot but 
regret that a little of the luxury Javished on Plutarch could not have 
been spared for his betters. - 
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discusses some very curious psychological questions with 
great clearness and force, so that a subject which in ordi- 
nary hands would be simply tedious is made exceedingly 
interesting by the wealth of illustration and characteristic 
freshness with which it is treated. 
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WILLIS’S PRINCIPLES OF MECHANISM. 
JOHN WILEY & SON, 
13 Astor PLAcE, 
Having made special arrangements with the English Pub- 
lishers for the sale in this country, offer to the Trade and 


Public, 
PRINCIPLES OF MECHANISM, 


designed for the use of students in the University, and for 
a Students generally. By Robt. Willis. New 
and enlarged edition. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $7 50. 

*,* The above will be —- to the Trade on the same 
terms as our own Publications. 


J. W. & 8. have recently published 
WARREN’S MACHINE DRAWING. 


Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing; or, Ma- 
chine Drawing, with some elements of Descriptive and 
Rational Cinematics : a Text-book for Schools of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering, and for the use of Mechanical Es- 
tablishments, Artisans, and Inventors, containing princi- 
ples of Gearing, Screw llers, Valve Motions and 
Governors, and many standard and novel examples 
mostly from present.American practice. By S. Edwa 

Warren, C.E., Professor in the Troy Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 2 vols. 8vo—one of Text and one of Plates, $7 50. 
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We invite the attention of Bookbuyers to our stock of 
RARE, STANDARD, AND VALUABLE 


ENCLISH AND FOREICN BOOKS, 


IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES AND IN MOST DEPART- 
MENTS OF LITERATURE. 


PRICED CATALOGUES 
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A. DENHAM & CO. 
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TWO HIGHLY IMPORTANT ASTRONOMI. 
CAL WORKS, 


Issued by 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
By arrangement with the English publishers. 
) 
Now Reapy. 


THE HEAVENS. 
An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. 
By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 


Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S., F.R.S. 


A new edition, revised by Ricuarp A. Proctor, 
B.A., F.R.A.S. 


1 vol. 8vo, profusely illustrated. 
Reduced in price from $10 50 to $4 50. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“Tf anything can make ae ney of astronomy easy and 
engaging to ordinary minds, it will assuredly be a work 
of the attractive style and handsome—we may almost say 
sumptuous—aspect of M. Guillemin’s treatise on “The 
Heavens.”’ It deserves to be aoe of with all praise, 
as one toward which atthor, editor, illustrator, and pub- 
lisher have equally done their best. Of the translation 
itself we cannot, speak too highly. It has all the force 
and freshness of original writing.” —Saturday Review. 


“The publication of this splendidly-illustrated hand- 
book of popular astronomy is quite an era in the art of 
popularizing that most exciting of sciences. No book has 
ever been published calculated in an equal degree to rea- 
lize the different astronomical spectacles of the heavens 
to the mind of an ordinary reader. Of all the marvels of 
astronomy, M. Amedee Guillemin and his gorgeous illus- 
trations give us a far more vivid conception than any 
work on the subject known to us.’’—Spectator. 


Il. 
WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 


THE SUN: 


RULER, FIRE, LIGHT, AND LIFE OF THE PLAN- 
ETARY SYSTEM. By Ricnarp A. Proctor, B.A., 
F.R.A.S., author of “Other Worlds than Ours,” 
“Saturn and its System,” etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, $5 50. 


The author of this work is distinguished as one of the 
boldest and most original of investigators, and in the 
Sun he has a subject of surpassing attracticn. Mr. Proc- 
tor’s aim is to give a full account of the remarkable dis- 
coveries made regarding the Sun, ‘‘ with a complete ex- 
planation of the principles on which recent researches 
have been founded.” In addition to the latest results of 
Spectrum Analysis applied to the mysterious phenomena 
of the Sun’s corona, and the red prominences seen in 
total solar eclipses, etc., the work furnishes a view of the 
entire progress of diecovery, culminating in our present 
knowledge of the Sun’s condition. A profusion of illus- 
trations, drawn by the author from his own observation, 
on wood, and fine colored plates, complete the object of 
bringing nearer to our conception the unspeakable 
glories of the Solar Orb. 

These works sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price, by 

SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 
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fectly Safe.—Wili not Explode. 
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OIL HOUSE OF CHAS. PRATT, 
Established 1770, 
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